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PREFACE 


Tus book is not intended for students of advanced educa- 
tion, nor for those who have already attained considerable 
proficiency in the study of modern languages. 

It has been written solely for men and women of fair 
education who, while feeling the need of a knowledge of 
one or more foreign tongues, are not quite sure what system 
to adopt, and who therefore require some advice upon the 
subject. . 

The second part of the book is devoted to the science of 
phonetics, introducing and explaining the values of certain 
sounds foreign to English pronunciation, which usually 
are none too clearly explained in popular grammars. 

I have endeavoured to give simple explanations of many 
terms which, I trust, will enable the beginner to under- 
stand any elementary grammar. The work may perhaps 
lend some assistance to the pupil-teacher and others who 
need an additional excuse for advocating the study of 
foreign idioms, though in the main | intend it to act as a 
guide to correct pronunciation and fluency, and as a key 
to certain matters intimately connected with the status of 
the Briton abroad. 

J] want to see our countrymen, both at home and in 
foreign lands, living in a state of unrivalled prosperity. 

Every Briton who sets forth on a journey to some other 
country ought to be thoroughly equipped, and what part 
of his equipment is more important than a knowledge of 
the language ? 

He will need it in his work, in the amusements he allows 
himself during his leisure hours, and in the expression of 
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his personal wants; moreover, such a knowledge simplifies 
matters wonderfully, and makes the stranger feel decidedly 
more at home than he would be without it. 

The present work is mainly a collection of useful points 
dealing with language-study, as the result of many years’ 
experience in teaching to students of nearly every national- 
ity, and if it meets with the approval of those people for 
whom it is intended I shall wish for no better reward. 

I wish to thank those friends who have lent me their 
welcome and valuable assistance, not only in reading over 
the manuscript, but in giving me the benefit of their expert 
advice, without which the work would have been incom- 
plete. I am specially indebted to Mr. T. MacVey, M.A., 
Mr. C. Stafford - Northcote, Captain C. Buhlteel, Sefior 
Don Carlos F. MacHale, Mr. C. D. Stewart, B.Sc., and 
Lala Sohan Lal Dhawan. 


The man who knows two languages is worth two men. 
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CHAPTER I 
ON STUDYING LANGUAGES 


Tue study of languages serves many purposes, and I would 
advise no one to undertake such study without having 
some definite aim in view. 

The uses to which a knowledge of one or more modern 
tongues may be put are manifold, depending upon the 
needs of the student. 

Some learn for purely business purposes, others in order 
to command a new sphere of literature, while many hasten 
to memorize as much as possible with a view to foreign 
travel. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that 
languages are very necessary to those who desire a clearer 
insight into foreign life, learning, and customs, and to 
business and professional men and women whose occupa- 
tion brings them into touch with other lands. 

I have said that languages are very necessary, when I 
might have used the term ‘‘essential,’’ and it must be under- 
stood that I mean essential to advancement, which is, I 
presume, the aim of the student. 

In peace and in war, in business and in social life, this 
knowledge is sure to prove of great worth. German is 
essential to the scientist, Italian to the poet, musician, and 
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artist, French to the diplomat, Spanish to the merchant, 
and each individual may be said to have at least one 
foreign idiom specially appropriate to his affairs. 

Many people hold the conviction that the British are 
the worst linguists in the world, and this view has, to a 
great extent, taken a hold upon the inhabitants of the 
British Isles. 

But it is a fallacy, for they are as capable and as well 
equipped for this branch of learning as any other nation. 

Nor must we forget that the British in a general sense 
are the most intelligent race existing, even though they 
may be found lacking in other respects.. I have proved 
beyond question that they can become as correct and as 
fluent as any other people in both conversation and original 
composition. 

Their insularity is, without doubt, a hindrance, no less 
than is a little justifiable conceit concerning their position 
in the world, which leads them to expect the English 
language to be spoken everywhere. : 

The true Britisher detests ridicule, which fact makes 
him very chary of repeating any foreign phrase which 
presents difficulties of pronunciation. 

The average foreigner is not nearly so shy upon this 
point, because he knows that he will be corrected at once. 

Again, certain races have their difficulties considerably 
lessened, either by their proximity to other races or because 
they possess a language which is itself very rich in vowels 
and consonants, and in inflections. Other tongues, being 
less complicated than their own, are naturally more easily 
acquired. 

There are certain other reasons of minor importance 
which enable some peoples to acquire the art of languages 
without undue effort, but none of these is due to any 
superiority of intellect. 

Neither do I consider it necessary to be particularly 
gifted to be able to excel in such a study. 
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The only gifts required are natural ones: a tongue, a 
palate, teeth, lips, vocal chords, and an inclination to learn 
helped by perseverance. 

For some languages, such as Arabic and its kind, a strong 
throat is required in order to master the peculiar guttural 
sounds. 

However, perseverance is the one great necessity, for 
without it little can be accomplished. 

Naturally, there will be, as in everything, a certain 
amount of “‘ spade work,” though this need not be made 
laborious, nor should the student fatigue himself by com- 
mitting long and tedious vocabularies to memory. 

Language study should be a gradual absorption by the 
memory of words and phrases, especially the latter, not a 
deliberate cramming, with the inevitable result that they 
are forgotten almost as soon as learned. Whenever a 
new word or expression is known, it should be put to some 
use immediately, and practised, not as a unit, but em- 
bodied in a sentence or expression. 

I hope in this book to guide my readers over the many 
obstacles which seem, in this branch of education, to be 
most formidable, sometimes even insurmountable, but 
which are not really so, and to lead them to a point whence 
they may undertake the study of any of the more important 
modern tongues. 

Before this can be done with any measurable degree of 
success, there remain many grammatical terms and ex- 
pressions to be explained, many hints to be given, much 
advice to be administered, which, by the way, should not 
be ignored, being the results of many years’ experience 
in teaching languages to both Britons and foreigners; and, 
finally, it will be necessary to give, as near as possible, 
equivalents for those vowel and consonant sounds hitherto 
unknown to the prospective student. Foreign grammars 
are so plentiful nowadays, and withal so moderate in price 
as to be within the reach of everybody, that there can 
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be no excuse for either disinterestedness or lack of 
energy. 

In closing this chapter, I would like to point out that a 
good knowledge of one or more foreign languages forms a 
most useful qualification; and it is my firm conviction that 
such a qualification will open up unique opportunities in 
the very near future, and will prove a valuable asset to 
advancement not only at home, but likewise abroad. 

Above all things, I must advise my readers against 
imitating the example of the person who assures one that 
a ‘smattering ” has always been ample for his particular 
needs. 

Let them bear in mind that such ‘“‘ smatterings ” may, 
and frequently do, cause a lot of unnecessary trouble and 
inconvenience. ‘“‘ What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” and this maxim applies very strongly to the 
study of idioms. 


En los meses que no tienen erre, ningun pescado pruebes.* 


* (Spanish.) ‘‘In the months which have no 7, don’t try any 
fish.” These months are Mayo, Junio, Julio, Agosto. In districts 
at some distance from the coast, the fish would not be fresh during 
the warmer months. 


CHAPTER II 
ELEMENTARY ESSENTIALS 


How does a child learn to speak ? 

The answer comes readily enough: By hearing and by 
imitating. 

It is not, however, always possible for the student to 
hear, though it is quite possible for him to imitate sounds 
which are explained in a book. 

The book, then, may be substituted for hearing in his 
case. 

No matter what new language may be undertaken, 
beginners will discover that many of the sounds—often 
the majority—are already known to them; for, after all, 
the number of simple sounds of which the human voice 
is capable is very limited. 

European tongues should not present very great diffi- 
culties to the British peoples, though some Oriental ones 
will need years of steady application. Yet there is some- 
thing so wholly fascinating about the study of languages, 
something so indefinably interesting, that a man,* having 
mastered one or two foreign tongues, will turn naturally 
to another in order to continue the exercise of that part 
of his intellect which his previous learning had brought 
into play. 

Now, from the very beginning one must endeavour to 
follow the example of children as closely as possible. 

One notices that, in forming words, a young child 
exhibits great mobility of lips, and renders its words very 
audibly. 

* T use the masculine throughout this work, though the feminine 


is at the same time included. 
5 
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This, to a certain degree, may be due to the care shown 
by the mother, who, while teaching the child, forms each 
syllable slowly and distinctly; yet, on the other hand, 
a baby will utter distinct syllables some time before it 
receives any parental instruction. 

Therefore it would appear that, for the correct formation 
of labial or lip sounds, one must exercise the lips in such 
a way as to be able to pout them, to open them widely, 
to draw them inwards to the teeth—in short, to render 
them perfectly mobile. Much will depend upon the value 
of the vowels used in conjunction with these lip sounds. 
Such an exercise will help, too, in other respects. 

The tongue also must be mobile, for there are certain 
consonants* which are completely dependent upon this 
organ, as, for instance, ¢t, d, and th. 

It will be noticed that the teeth are also brought into 
use in the pronunciation of these sounds. | 

For t and d the tip of the tongue lightly touches the upper 
front teeth or the fleshy part of the palate just above them. 
Raise the tip of the tongue slightly, and they still retain 
the elements of ¢andd. Allow the tongue to rise towards 
the roof of the mouth, and we have a ¢ and d peculiar to 
certain Hastern languages. 

The th is formed by allowing the tip of the tongue to 
touch the lower edge of the upper teeth, or even to be held 
between these and the lower front teeth. 

Without lips nobody could pronounce the b, p, f, v, m, 
or English wh (why, when, where). 

It will now be understood that mobility of certain 
organs—called the organs of speech—is necessary for 
perfect pronunciation; and it will be demonstrated in 
later chapters that a greater mobility still is required in 
order to master certain other sounds which do not form 
part of the British phonetic system. 


* Letters of the alphabet other than a, e, 7, o, u. Let this ex- 
planation suffice for the present ! 
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Further, we have other characteristics to note before we 
embark on our first lesson. : 

In correct speaking there are two main points to be 
considered: first, pronunciation, or, as it is frequently called, 
accent; secondly, intonation or tone. 

The pronunciation of a word may be designated as the 
correct rendering of it. 

When we state that an individual has a good accent, 
we mean that his pronunciation is perfectly clear, yet, 
however good his accent may be, he may still be recognized 
as a foreigner. 

What, then, is at fault ? 

Nothing more or less than tone or intonation. 

One has but to listen to the English language as spoken 
by a Londoner, a Scot, a Welshman, an Irishman, a 
Yorkshireman, and natives of Hampshire, Lancashire, 
Somerset, Northumberland, and Cornwall, to feel that 
there does exist something more than mere pronunciation 
apart from differences in grammatical forms, 

Some drawl, others adopt a kind of sing-song tone; 
some speak heavily, others lightly; some employ an 
affected manner, whilst others have crisp and concise 
voices. : 

Now, as each separate county possesses a distinct dialect, 
so each country possesses a definite system of intonation, 
which clearly distinguishes the native from the foreigner. 

This intonation cannot, of course, be taught by means 
of a book; only association with foreigners can do that, 
except in a few isolated cases, and even then but very 
vague directions can be given. As an instance, one can 
be told to raise the voice at the end of a question. 

Iam often asked where the language of a certain country 
is spoken at its best, and I do not think one would be 
very far wrong in stating that the educated classes of the 
capital might be taken as a standard. It is mainly among 
the classes which have received a mediocre education that 
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any greatly apparent differences of pronunciation are 
found, and as one rises towards a higher education these 
differences become less remarkable. In fact, there springs 
up what one might properly term a levelling or standard- 
ization. 

Some few exceptions must be admitted, as in the case of 
the consonant r as rendered by the Scot and the Londoner. 

Truthfully speaking, the latter does not render it at 
all, while in the case of the former it is always very clearly 
sounded. 

For this reason and one other* a Scot finds no difficulty 
in pronouncing Spanish correctly. I think most people 
can roll their 7’s when called upon to do so, and therefore 
this ought to become a habit in time. ) 

Returning again to “tone,” I may mention that in 
certain tongues tones have been raised to such high im- 
portance that they have become absolutely necessary to 
coherent speaking. The Chinese is a notable instance, 
and this peculiarity is shared with the Annamite, Burmese, 
and Tibetan tongues, among others. One word in Chinese 
may have several ‘tones,’ giving it various meanings, 
and yet possess but one pronunciation. Thus “kien ”’ 
may signify variously “a crevice or interval,” “ to sunder 
or divide,” “‘to examine carefully,” or ‘‘to look down upon,” 
and “a prison,” all depending upon its sing-song tone. 

This point ought to be studied in connection with what- 
ever foreign tongue a student may select—not, indeed, as 
regards individual words mainly, but in respect to 
Sentences. 

In questions one must endeavour to exaggerate the 
required tone—i.e., the raising of the voice towards the 
end. This will be found a wonderful aid to the memory, 
and it is preferable to memorize a whole phrase rather 


* The Scots ch (in “loch,” “ Auchtermuchtie’’) resembles, as 
nearly as possible, the Spanish j- It also appears in German, 
Russian, Hindustani, and some Eastern phonetic systems, 
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than one word which it contains; for many words have 
more than one signification. 

Let us select any English phrase at random, expressive 
of more than one tone. 

“Ts it very far ?” is a simple question. In lieu of an 
answer, the person addressed may employ the same four 
words, but in a tone of disgust at the other’s ignorance, 
‘“‘Ts it very far!’’ Here the tone of voice falls gradually 
from the beginning to the end. 

Or he may adopt a half-amused, half-astonished intona- 
tion, or there may even appear a mocking note, in which 
event the questioning tone is rather strained. 

We have seen therefore that, in order to learn well and 
with least fatigue, students should pronounce carefully, 
with a slightly exaggerated mobility of the organs of 
speech, paying particular attention to the musical values 
of the phrases under observation. Remember that it is 
not at all necessary to speak hurriedly, as foreign tongues 
are generally supposed to be spoken. 

This rapid chattering is by no means a distinctive feature 
of a language, but rather of an individual; for it is merely 
a question of temperament suggesting either a vivacious 
nature or temporary excitement. One other point must 
be considered in accurate speaking, and that is what is 
termed “ liaison,’ or the art of running words smoothly 
together, so that no unnecessary hesitation is made. It 
is, of course, necessary to stop, now and then, for breathing 
purposes, and this ought only to occur where in written matter 
one would find full-stops, colons, semicolons, and commas. 

Later, in the chapter on ‘‘ Fluency,” I shall refer to the 
value of ‘‘ tone ” and “ liaison ’”’ again in connection with 
conversation. 


Lhomme qui sait deux langues vaut deux hommes.* 


* (French.) ‘‘ The man who knows two languages is worth two 
(men).” 


CHAPTER III 
SYSTEM OF STUDY 


ONE of the primary sources of worry to the beginner lies 
in the fact that he does not know what system would best 
suit his requirements. 

There are so many grammars on the market that it 
really is difficult to select any single one, and it is obvious 
that the writers have adopted methods which demonstrate 
their own particular views on language tuition. 

Students who have had previous training do not need 
to be fastidious, for almost any grammar would be intel- 
ligible to them, but for the beginner there arise not a few 
difficulties. 

He does not seek a set of tabulated grammatical forms 
filling page after page. 

Such a work would prove an ideal one for the philologist, 
but it is liable to pall and become tiresome to the un- 
initiated. 

I therefore advise—and advise knowingly—that the 
beginner should choose any book which is rich in exercises 
(this is most essential) and conversation practice, and 
which contains a key, in order that any errors may be 
corrected. 

The student who is fair and honest to himself will never 
consult the key until an exercise is completed, otherwise 
very little progress will ever be made. One must be self- 
reliant. 

If a native can be occasionally consulted, so much the 
better. 

Gramophones and phonographs are also excellent 
mediums for conveying the correct values of sound. Cor- 

10 
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respondence tuition as regards the correction of exercises 
is all to be commended, but in class instruction only the 
exceptionally brilliant are able to keep pace with the 
teacher. 

England is so largely populated with foreigners that it 
should not be at all difficult for the student to make the 
acquaintance of one who would be willing to exchange 
lessons. I have myself acquired a considerable knowledge 
of more than one language in this way, and it is a wise 
plan to requisition the services of any stranger, be he 
Japanese, Hindu, or Fleming; for, apart from the pleasures 
of learning, any foreign tongue may prove of great service 
at some unexpected moment. 

Having studied carefully for a short time, one begins to 
notice resemblances in construction with one’s own lan- 
guage, then differences, then the constant repetition of 
certain phrases. In point of fact, it is actually this constant 
repetition which enables man to retain knowledge without 
the boredom of enforced learning, and it is far better to 
read over a page or two at intervals than to adopt the 
almost useless system of trying to memorize them in a few 
minutes. Of course the mind must at all times be centred 
on the work. 

Such study should be allowed to soak in, as it were, and 
ought not to be forced. I have always found it to be an 
excellent idea to carry a book in my pocket, and refer to 
it whenever occasion might arise, thus utilizing any spare 
moments profitably. 

These odd fractions of time are among the most momen- 
tous of our lives, for what we do in them may mar or 
brighten our future prospects. 

Try to learn as though experimenting for truth, as the 
chemist and physicist do, and work steadily. 

Look forward to the time when you will be classed as 
an expert in your subject; do not, however, allow your 
eagerness to overcome your judgment. 
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And, above all things, do not turn over any page until 
you have mastered every word and rule upon it. One 
simple rule—important in itself—ignored, will cause 
endless trouble in the succeeding exercises. 

Always know thoroughly the verbs “to be” and “to 
have ’’; they are extremely useful, and are often closely 
allied to most other verbs, besides being continually used 
in conjunction with them. 

Take care to remark the positions of words in the sentence, 
and the stress or emphasis given to one or more of them. 

The following sentence will suffice to indicate what I 
mean by emphasis: 

1. “The boy stood on the burning deck” (not any 
boy will do, but the boy). 

2. “The boy stood on the burning deck ” (not the man 
or anyone else, but the boy). 

3. “The boy stood on the burning deck” (he did not 
sit or lie). 

4. “The boy stood on the burning deck ”’ (not under or 
over, but on the deck). 

Similarly, the remaining words may have the stress laid 
upon them: “burning,” in preference to any other ad- 
jective referring to the qualities of the deck or qualifying 
it; “‘ deck,” in preference to other parts of the vessel. 

At the beginning the aspiring linguist will probably 
consider many of the phrases and sentences set as exercises 
to be exceedingly puerile, and therefore unworthy of his 
attention. He must remember, however, that these have 
been set, in the majority of works, to illustrate some rule 
or other where it has been inadvisable to substitute any- 
thing more practical, for fear of confusing the reader. 

The “ gardener’s daughter ” and “ the aunt of the king ” 
have, indeed, proved themselves to be of no little worth, 
in that they have each taught us three things—i.e., two sub- 
stantives and the way to form the genitive or possessive case. 

Let us, then, not despise them. 
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As we progress in our work we shall find that. the sen- 
tences assume a more practical and conversational aspect, 
built up of those very words and collections of words 
which we at first considered ridiculous. 

Very frequently the most important rules, and also the 
exceptions thereto, are exemplified in these elementary 
exercises, and it therefore behoves the beginner to learn 
them thoroughly. 

To be capable of conversing and writing without fault 
should be the ambition of every language-student, and 
perfection is never attained without steady and con- 
tinuous work. Above all things, never be discouraged. 
I admit frankly that, at the commencement, the amount 
of work one finds before one does seem to assume enormous 
proportions, but it will not be found nearly so formidable 
as was expected. 

The first few chapters of any philological work are the 
most difficult, being at the same time a little tedious and 
puzzling, because one is entering a new world filled with 
facts and ideas previously undreamt of, and approached 
along a path by no means free from pitfalls. Nevertheless, 
there is one great consolation; for each time we turn to a 
new chapter we shall find it far less difficult than the last. 

For this very reason I am always loath to see any man 
relinquish his studies after having worked steadily through, 
say, a third of his grammar, the most uninteresting part 
—I presume he has considered it so—being over. 

All the more credit, then, to those who persevere and 
show “‘ backbone ”’?; to such persons, who have mastered 
the language of a country, falls the task of furthering 
Britain’s interests, and incidentally their own. 

I shall deal with this subject of foreign matters more 
fully in the fifth chapter. 


Non é tutt’ oro quel che luccica.* 


* (Italian.) ‘‘ All is not gold that glitters.” 


CHAPTER IV 
FLUENCY 


Tus chapter presupposes a fair grounding in accidence 
and syntax, and should be read over again at a later date. 

Here I wish to impress upon the student the fact that, 
before actual reading forms part of his work, he must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the accidence of the noun, 
pronoun, adjective, and verb, and in some languages the 
preposition. Usually, adverbs, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections, present very little difficulty. 

He should be able to recognize immediately the changes 
in the nouns for the various cases, if such exist, and in the 
tenses of the verbs. 

As regards the nouns those which most frequently occur are: 


1. Animals, fruits, flowers, and trees. 

2. Parts of the body. 

. Furniture and utensils. 

. Articles of clothing. 

. The elements of Nature. 

Buildings and other parts of a town. 

Professions and trades. 

. Geographical terms and methods of travelling. 

Common properties of objects (colour, dimen- 
Sions, etc.). 

10. Foodstuffs. 

Il. Objects used in writing, eating, drinking, 

sleeping, etc. 


DOOIAHM PW 


Before attempting literature of any description, the 
following sixty verbs of common occurrence, many of 
which are irregular, should be known by heart: 
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To be. To have. To give. 

», take. » receive. ,, allow, permit. 
>» Say. »» Speak. », think. 

5, come. or 20; » be able. 

», Wish (want). », send. », begin. 

»» finish. ,, do, make. sn love: 

», laugh. >» Weep. oe run. 

> walk, Sec ASK: »» buy. 

>, sell, »5 Sleep. » awaken. 
,» live. »» die. »» feel. 

»» Open. » shut. » eat. 

» drink. »» Sit. »» lie. 

», show. », bring. », send. 

5 excuse. »» fall. ,, be hot. 

», be cold. », be hungry. >> be thirsty. 
» be tired. », be sleepy. » be right. 
», be wrong. », be put, place. Sein: 

» lose. 5, ascend. 5, descend. 
», lend. ,, believe. 5, happen. 

5 seem. ,, take care. >> visit. 


Now, there is no reason why any student should be 
terrified by the expression ‘‘ irregular verbs.”’ 

Persons claiming very little acquaintance with grammar 
are often awestruck at the prospect of tackling them, but 
they will very quickly discover that the dreadful irregu- 
larities are easily committed to memory. We have them 
in our tongue. 

They are used all day long by everybody, yet very few 
people stop to consider the grammatical construction of 
their speech. It is merely a matter of custom. In speak- 
ing of to-day they say, “I am going”; of to-morrow, 
“‘T shall go”’; and of yesterday, “I went.” The latter 
is an irregularity, and: is employed correctly through 
habitual use, and the very best advice I can give those 
of my readers who are anxious to become fluent in speaking 
is to endeavour to attain fluency in a foreign language 
by “habitual use,” or, in other words, by either daily 
conversation or reading aloud. 

In the former case a-native or someone very much at 
home in the language will be necessary as a companion; 
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in the latter, a modern play in prose will be found ad- 
vantageous, for the whole is built up of conversations by 
persons of various ranks, of various characteristics, whose 
tempers change with every scene, thereby causing them 
to use words expressive of each mood. The play need 
not be necessarily a classic one; any good author will 
answer the purpose, with as few dramatis persone as 
possible. 

One scene at a time should be read over carefully with 
the aid of a dictionary, and concise notes made in the 
margins, care being taken that the exact shades of meaning 
are found in each case. When this has been accomplished, 
the conversational practice may be attempted. It matters 
very little where this is done, so long as the student renders 
each phrase clearly and in a loud tone, bearing in mind 
the advice I have given in the second chapter. 

I have adopted this plan myself with great advantage, 
practising mainly in the open air whilst wandering through 
the country, sometimes alone, though occasionally ac- 
companied by a friend bent on the same pursuits as myself, 

We used to adopt the characters of two of the players, 
and hold a rehearsal as we walked; then, for variety, we 
talked about the language and the style of the comedy 
we had in hand. 

Altogether it proved an excellent idea, for one memorized 
So rapidly. 

In order to derive the greatest benefit from such reading, 
it is essential that one should adopt the mood of the 
speaker. If I chanced to be repeating the words of an 
angry monarch, I used to try to represent the tone fit for 
the purpose; if those of a lover, I became ardent and 
passionate, even if I did happen to be addressing a tree; 
if those of a buffoon—well, I reproduced his merry quips 
to the best of my power. 

I altered my tone continuallymy voice played up and 
down the scale—and I never hurried. It was at all times 
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necessary to cause the phrases to flow easily, the end of 
one word gliding forward to the beginning of the next, 
without any hesitation. Such a flow is called the 
** Tiaison.’’ 

Not only that; I found that I declaimed much better 
when I gesticulated—not wildly, but sufficiently to punc- 
tuate each remark. Therefore I would urge all who 
desire fluency to make as many gestures as possible while 
they are reading aloud. 

Only those portions which appear particularly interesting 
to the student ought to be committed to memory, and only 
after some considerable progress has been made. 

When in doubt about any passage, a note should be 
made of it, and a native consulted at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It will most likely turn out to be an idiomatic 
expression which will convey no sense when translated 
literally. 

Such idioms must not be allowed to hinder one’s pro- 
gress, but should be noted and put aside until an authority 
can be consulted. 

This does not mean that they are to be forgotten, 
however. 

In a great number of cases the section of the grammar 
devoted to syntax will help one out, and the context may 
sometimes lend further assistance. It is quite a good 
plan to read as much of the syntax of a language as one’s 
leisure will permit, for therein lies the development of the 
sentence. 

For my own part, whenever I meet a foreigner and am 
likely to remain in his company for any length of time, I 
purposely steer our conversation round to the subject 
of languages, and gather much valuable information, 
taking mental notes the whole time. 

In addition I endeavour to interest him, so that he shall 
not become bored by my questions. 


All who desire enlightenment should avail themselves 
2 
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of every opportunity, and should even go out of their way 
to solve a knotty problem. 

Most foreigners will readily render assistance to the 
enthusiastic student, even though he be a total stranger 
to them, provided, of course, that the queries are put in 
a polite manner. The odd minutes which occur so fre- 
quently throughout the day may be used to advantage 
in reading over a page or two of one’s notes, or in an 
endeavour to recall to the memory some part of the previous 
day’s task. These minutes are far too precious to be wasted 
in unprofitable pursuits. 

Now, my readers will begin to realize that the dominant 
factor in learning foreign languages is the possession of 
unlimited patience. Even a so-called * gift,” if, indeed, 
there be such a thing, is of very little consequence with- 
out it. 

Some other virtues also need to be brought to the fore, 
such as ‘‘ resolution,” or the “‘ will’ to learn, and “ steady 
application.” Equipped with this trio, the beginner may 
proceed fully confident of success, and I do but trust that 
the majority of those who read these pages will derive 
from their studies as much pleasure—aye, and as much 
profit—as I have done. 


Rast ich, so rost ich, sagt der Schliissel.* 


(German.) “‘ Tf I rest, I rust, says the key.” 


CHAPTER V 
ON FOREIGN MATTERS 


A country does not generally attain any marked degree 
of importance if its inhabitants stay at home. 

“The men who go down to the sea in ships ”’—these 
are the creators of a country’s power, of its wealth, of its 
prestige. They may be bent on adventure through sheer 
love of fighting, on conquest, on discovery, or on business 
purposes as peaceable traders; but the fact remains that, 
whatever their object may be, they are the forerunners of 
greatness. 

England has become what her sailors have made her— 
a great maritime power. 

Are we ever likely to forget our Elizabethan seamen, 
and those of other reigns, and what master-strokes of 
daring they accomplished ? and the Hudson Bay Company 
of hunters and traders and trappers? and the daring 
adventurers of the East India Company? There have 
been many bands of heroic pioneers such as these, all of 
which contributed something to the prestige of our islands. 

In the old days, when a new land was discovered, a flag 
or other sign was placed upon it to denote annexation, 
and then began a regular system of immigration, followed 
by cultivation, mining operations, and export of local 
produce. 

Nowadays the discovery of new countries is practically 
impossible, as almost the whole globe has been registered 
by a series of maps and charts. But may not a land or 
part of a land be rediscovered ? 

Yes, indeed, for there are explorers still wandering 
about the world over tracts of country which, though 
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named and registered, have not yet served any very 
useful purpose. These gentlemen are on the lookout for 
opportunities, sometimes on their own account, sometimes 
on behalf of a company or syndicate. 

One will discover an outcrop of coal or mineral; another, 
happening upon a forest of fair extent, will note with 
appreciation that a certain kind of wood, much sought 
after for some special purpose, grows there in abundance ; 
a third will be examining the country with a view to 
running a railway. 

It is quite likely that each of these men is a foreigner 
to that land, but that is of very little consequence ; they 
know that they will eventually be granted certain con- 
cessions, on proving that their schemes will open up the 
hitherto unprofitable land to the advantage of the in- 
habitants. 

Now imagine there to be one or two others, foreigners 
to each other, bent on the same errand. Which will 
prove the successful one % Decidedly, he who has studied 
the language, for, all other things being equal, whilst his 
rivals are securing the services of an interpreter he will 
have arranged the affair at his own terms. 

This is one of the secrets of the German trade policy, 
especially, I may mention, in, but not by any means. 
confined to, the countries of South America. 

T am afraid that many extremely valuable concessions 
there have slipped through our hands into those of German 
merchants (and a few others, mainly American), because 
we expected the whole business to be done and the agree- 
ments made out in English. One must bend a little 
sometimes, especially in business which is honourable. 

We have seen for years the gradual development of 
the German policy. At one time the phrase “ Made in 
Germany ”’ was enough to condemn almost any article 
which bore the German trademark, but it has now gone 
out of fashion. 
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There is a reason for this, and a very good one. They 
realized that such a stigma was likely to hinder the material 
advancement of their export trade, and they therefore 
changed their methods—not all in a day, but gradually. 

In addition to this, they began to extend their manu- 
factures, and, instead of specializing in toys and other 
trifles, we find them branching out in every direction. 
Wherever they discovered a market for a particular article, 
they at once laid down the plant necessary for its manu- 
facture in larger quantities, and then entered into lively 
competition with other markets. Their next step was to 
put a lower price on the article in question, and to advertise 
it in foreign periodicals of every description, from the 
usual trade journal to the high-class publication. 

Foreign languages became a more important subject in 
the school or college curriculum, and all with one end in 
view—the expansion of their foreign trade policy. They 
made giant strides in such countries as China, Japan, 
Russia, the United States, the southern republics of 
America, and even, let it be said, in the British Isles and 
the British colonies. 

Everyone who has come into contact with Germans 
abroad will know that they always speak the languages 
of the countries they visit—if not fluently, at least enough 
to satisfy the requirements of trade. 3 

Even in their African possessions they mastered the 
native tongues, in order the better to bully the chiefs and 
their dependents. They had better roads through their 
territories than had the British in theirs; and while the 
latter paid two sovereigns a year to the chiefs for the 
upkeep of these so-called roads, often no more than beaten 
forest-tracks, the former had far better ones without 
payment. This is an example of modern slavery. For- 
tunately for the civilization of the world, such barbarous 
methods are not countenanced in times of peace by 
the traders of other nations, though the Germans have 
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attempted, in recent years, many underhand tricks for the 
furtherance of their ambitions, which, somehow or other, 
have been realized in no small measure with regard to 
business. 

Most foreign merchants of any standing will always prefer 
to trade with the British above all others; and this being 
their introductory advance to us, I think we might, in 
our turn, balance matters by acquiring their speech. I 
could prophesy with certainty a greater future for British 
trade if those who are sent abroad in its name were good 
linguists. 

Many have excused themselves by admitting that they 
never expected to leave home, but they surely must have 
known what parts of the world were engaged in their own 
particular industries. 

If any man desires to escape from the groove in which 
he is toiling, he must ask himself the questions: ‘‘ What 
is my employer engaged in?’ ‘‘ What other countries 
are engaged in such trade ?’’ ‘‘ Where does the raw 
material come from ?”’ 

The answers will indicate to him certain foreign tongues. 

One day the directors will meet, and it will be found 
that a reliable man is needed to further the interests of 
the firm in a stipulated foreign town. 

A confident man may even suggest such a proposition 
to his chief; it cannot harm his prospects, and in most 
instances the suggestion will receive attention, if it is a 
reasonable one. 

Then there is the question—and a very poignant one it 
is—of the foreign correspondent. 

If he be a Briton, well and good; we have no desire for 
the foreigner when a Briton might undertake the work. 

The additional salary entailed might be given to aug- 
ment that of an employee possessing a knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

Patriotism counts for much in such things; but it must 
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be remembered that foreign correspondence is an im- 
portant factor in commercial life, and if the Briton will 
not give himself up to the study of tongues other than 
his own, the business man must perforce turn to the 
foreigner to fulfil his needs. 

While on the subject of patriotism, I think it would be 
an excellent and praiseworthy plan if this individual love 
for the homeland were instilled to a greater extent into 
the hearts of children at school. It would certainly tend 
to arouse in them more interest in foreign affairs, for 
patriotism would become a subject of wonder to them. 
It is not merely a love for one’s own fatherland, but a love 
for one’s country above all others. 

If there were no foreign countries, what use would 
patriotism serve ? 

We might well take a lesson from at least three existing 
Powers, namely France, Japan, and Germany; for in 
these countries one has but to notice the little mites—the 
future soldiers and soldiers’ wives, the fathers and mothers, 
and grandfathers and grandmothers, of future soldiers— 
on a féte-day, waving their miniature flags and piping 
themselves hoarse as they endeavour to outdo each other 
in their efforts to render their national songs as audibly 
as possible. This branch of elementary education breeds 
an interest in foreign matters, and cannot be too highly 
praised. 

There springs up in the youthful mind a most useful 
spirit of comparison which ought to be fostered, and is— 
but not sufficiently in Great Britain. 

Our children must be able to ‘carry on” not only 
while at school, but afterwards; not only in the beloved 
fatherland, but across the seas; indeed, wherever the 
country’s interests are concerned. 

After all, one’s individual interests and those of the 
State are very closely related, and it will therefore follow 
that the more one is able to accomplish during a lifetime, 
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so much the more does the State benefit. No one who 
has not worked directly for its welfare should openly 
laud his own country, and never, certainly, at the expense 
of others. 

The Briton abroad will do well to bear this fact severely 
in mind. 

Let him be content with observation until he under- 
stands thoroughly his position among strangers. 

Whilst in their midst, every available moment should 
be utilized in perfecting his knowledge of their speech, 
having special regard to the technical expressions relating 
to the business in hand; for he will hear it all the day 
through, with its accompanying tones, its idioms, and 
the many characteristics which give it what I might 
describe as personality. At such an epoch in his career 
the language-student realizes the true worth of his previous 
industry, for he finds himself far ahead of his colleague 
who took no serious view of the needs of the future.’ 

Some people will volunteer the statement that most 
situations where any industry was likely to succeed have 
already been exploited. 

This, however, is entirely without foundation; for not 
only are new fields discovered for old industries, but new 
industries are constantly springing up, some of which 
seem to be scarcely able at first to cope with the demand 
for their products. 

Before we are five years older we shall be using tools, 
implements, and machinery, which are now unknown to 
us; some new product may have been brought to light, 
and an immediate use found for it; certain tracts of country 
abroad come under the control of a few company directors 
and financiers, and work is carried on under the super- 
vision of capable men—who know the language. 

Will these men be British ? 

Five years to me signify no mean knowledge of five 
different tongues; but the man untrained in philology 
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ought at the same time to possess more than a working 
knowledge of two or three, which, in addition to his own, 
will stand him in very good stead when he fills in that 
page of an application-form headed ‘‘ Qualifications.” 

I have been asked on many occasions if it is possible to 
learn two languages at the same time. 

To the man of ordinary intelligence and fair education 
I answer, without hesitation, in the affirmative. 

One should begin as early in life as possible, for the 
youthful brain is ever more ready to receive impressions 
than the adult one; though I have known instances, 
actually among my own pupils, of a language being learned 
—and learned exceedingly well—by persons over sixty 
years of age. 

Now, I should like to see Britons of all ages settling 
down to the study of some foreign speech—if not as a means 
of enlightenment or advancement to themselves directly, 
at least as an incentive to those young people of our 
Empire who will by-and-by take the reins of progress and 
real civilization from our hands. 

Languages will always prove worth the trouble of 
acquiring them, for there can never exist a universally 
welcomed international language whilst definite boundaries 
lie between separate and distinct principalities and powers, 
or whilst one nation clings to the chilly North and another 
to the sunny South. 

The principal reason is an indefinable “‘ something in 
the blood,” but there are others more easily explained, 
such as climatic conditions and racial instincts, which 
distinguish some men from other men, some creeds from 
other creeds, some philosophies from other philosophies. 
Let us therefore instil into the hearts of our children and 
our grandchildren the advantages to be gained by language- 
study, without fear of the universal acceptance of any 
single means of social intercourse between peoples during 
their or even their great-grandchildren’s lifetimes, and let 
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us ourselves commence to learn that in Scandinavia and 
China, in Russia and South America, in the Balkans and 
in Egypt, in India and the adjacent countries, Burma 
and Siam—indeed, from one ice-bound pole to the other, 
wherever the British have set foot—there is some language 
to be mastered before any material headway can be made. 

Engineers, doctors of medicine, clerks, teachers, com- 
mercial men, railway employees, and those with an inside 
knowledge of the railway office, are frequently demanded 
for the great southern continent of America; but there is 
nearly always the stipulation that either Spanish or 
Portuguese must be among the candidate’s qualifications. 

For the benefit of the reader who may desire, for business 
purposes, to know something of the products and exports 
of South America, I will enumerate them as widely as 
space will permit: 

Metals and minerals: (1) Silver from Mexico, Peru, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Salvador; (2) copper from Peru, 
Mexico, Chile, and Bolivia; (3) tin from Bolivia; (4) gold 
from Colombia, Mexico, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. 

From Chile we have nitrate of soda; petroleum (an ex- 
ceedingly useful product) from Peru and Mexico; and bis- 
muth (used much more extensively now than formerly) 
from Bolivia. 

As regards agricultural products, we find that coffee 
is cultivated by Brazil, Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
and Haiti; sugar-cane by Cuba, Peru, and Dominica; 
tobacco by Brazil, Cuba, Dominica, and Paraguay; cocoa 
by Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, Dominica, and Haiti. 

We must not omit rubber, which is properly a forest 
product, and is obtained from the forests of Brazil (about 
one-half of the rubber used in commerce comes from this 
country), Mexico, Ecuador, Venezuela, Bolivia, Panama, 
and Nicaragua. 
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The meat trade is represented by the Argentine Republic 
(this country ranking as first in the world for frozen meat, 
and second to Australia for sheep and wool), Uruguay, 
Brazil, and others whose animal products are less note- 
worthy. 

Our rivals in both the import and export trade in this 
great continent are (or rather were until the Great War 
broke out) the United States and Germany. 

One notices too, rather regretfully, that, as regards 
education, only American, French, and German teachers 
are recognized by many South American Governments. 
Surely our modern systems of education, which are matters 
of so much expense and trouble to us, should be able to 
spread their influence from Mexico to the Argentine 
Republic if others have done so! Or are we still too 
occupied in teaching ‘‘ botany ”’ and “ ballroom dancing ”’ 
to children who are to be eventually our future domestics 
and labourers ? 

If the educational bodies who meet together and discuss 
the various branches of pedagogy at tiresome length 
will not or cannot move in the matter, there is no 
reason at all why the individual teacher should not 
do so. 

As a point of fact, I know of many teachers who have 
ventured to introduce their ideas into South America, 
and they have succeeded, because a Briton can succeed 
when untrammelled by close association with a council 
or committee. Therefore I believe that any Britisher 
can make good in any part of the world, when equipped 
with a certain amount of resolution, a good knowledge of 
his own trade or profession, and an acquaintance with one 
or more foreign languages. 

- He will find railways, mines, schools, offices, banks, 
fields, plantations, warehouses, and docks, in the East 
as well as in the West, and everywhere an opening for a 
man with common-sense and energy. He may bear in 
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mind, also, that the Briton is everywhere welcome on 
account of his square methods of dealing. 

The naval or military man should know already, without 
any information on my part, that languages are indis- 
pensable to him in his higher examinations. 

Soldiers stationed in India receive a grant from the 
Government on passing in Hindustani, and in other 
countries the study of the native idiom is always encouraged 
by the authorities. 

Of course, I do not suggest that languages alone would 
develop into a lucrative profession for everybody; but 
I maintain that, in co-operation with one’s ordinary pur- 
suits, they soon prove themselves to be invaluable. 

Students of science in its many branches, from anthrop- 
ology to zoology, require much more than a mere outline 
to enable them to keep in touch with foreign contemporary 
writers* and research work. 

Poets generally seem to restrict themselves to the 
Romance languages, though German poetry is wonderfully 
expressive, especially in Nature poems dealing with wild 
life and scenery, and in poems founded on military history. 

Artists favour Italian in most cases; Spanish or Portu- 
guese is essential to those who intend to visit South 
America; French is, one might almost say, everywhere 
useful; Dutcht+ will be found valuable in South Africa 
and in certain parts of the East Indies; Russian is becoming 
more important every day in commercial areas, not only 
on account of trade between our islands and Russia, but 
because there are enormous tracts of territory still to be 
opened up by enterprising people, who, let it be said, will 
not necessarily be Russians. 

I urge the study of foreign tongues by Britons for more 
reasons than one: not merely for facilitating the arrange- 
ment of agreements between parties, but also for the 


* German is undoubtedly the most necessary to the scientist. 
+ Cape Dutch is not very different from that spoken in Holland. 
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complete control of workers and labourers; for the clear 
understanding of newspaper and other reports dealing 
with certain businesses, trades, and professions ; for purposes 
of interview, for financial purposes, and a dozen others. 
The Germans have long since realized the utility of lan- 
guages, and are learning them by every available means. 
We must on no account let any nation get ahead of us. 

During residence abroad, and even at home, a notebook 
should be kept in which a new word or expression can be 
jotted down at once. Odd intervals may be conveniently 
employed in looking over such notes, and each new word 
should be used frequently and with every possible com- 
bination. 

There is a great tendency among people of one nationality 
in a foreign country to congregate together in cliques, 
which is rather unwise for those who desire to become 
fluent in the language. 

Many foreign towns* possess distinct “ quarters “des 
yoted to residents of other blood; and even though it be 
sometimes preferable, for certain motives, to live amongst 
one’s own people, the stranger will do well to frequent 
the native portions of the town as much as possible, in 
order to hear the speech of the inhabitants spoken amongst 
themselves. There is no difficulty whatever in getting 
practice in conversation; at least, I rarely experience any. 

On many occasions I have entered a shop ostensibly 
to purchase a newspaper, some matches, or what not, 
and have remained for perhaps half an hour in earnest 
conversation with the worthy vendor, his wife or his 
daughter. 

How they can talk, these shopkeepers ! 

Well, though it may not be beneficial to trade, it is 
certainly of great use to the student, and one’s knowledge 
accumulates very fast indeed. 


* Even in London we find a French quarter, a German quarter, 
a Chinese quarter, a Jewish quarter, and others. 
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The great point, you will discover, reader, is to chat 

with everybody, paying great and concentrated attention 
to what each says and to how he says it. 
_ On your country walks talk to the farmers, not omitting 
to praise their cattle or crops; on the tram stand up and 
gossip with the conductor; in the café ask the opinion of 
the waiter on such and such a thing, and, being frequently 
of fair upbringing, he will give you of his best. 

Now just one little word in your ear, before I close this 
chapter. 

There will be days when your progress appears to slacken, 
when the words which you have learned do not come 
readily to the lips, and when you seem to make the most 
appalling mistakes in the construction of sentences. 

You may even despair of ever mastering that which you 
have set yourself to do. My advice to you then is, “‘ Do 
not give up.” At such times you may turn to some other 
pursuit, and return, refreshed, later on to your studies; 
for this apparent inability is only temporary, and is experi- 
enced by all students. 


Nao se vence perigo sem perigo.* 


* (Portuguese.) ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 


CHAPTER VI 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS AND EXPRESSIONS 


I proposE in this chapter to give the uninitiated such 
simple explanations of the technical terms found in , 
grammars generally as will assist them to comprehend 
fully what they read. 

By many of us in former days the lesson entitled 
Grammar was always voted exceedingly dry; and as, 
most probably, some of my readers may still retain their 
original impressions, I will deal with the subject as briefly 
as 1am able. Whatever one learns of grammar in connec- 
tion with one’s mother-tongue will materially help towards 
the successful study of any foreign one. 

Let us first consider the parts of speech. 

Tur Noun (substantive) —This signifies a name. It 
may be the name of anything—of a person, of a thing, of 
a sense, of a property. 

Examples.—John, Quebec, Ararat, Thames; book, hole, 
fire, toe, rhinoceros, sand, hat; taste, touch; health, wisdom, 
sadness, blackness, height, distance. 

Tue ADJECTIVE (describing word).—This describes a 
noun. 

Examples.—Black, long, dirty, incomprehensible, auda- 
cious, beautiful, peculiar, thick, awful. 

THe VERB shows what a ain docs: t Rags that verbs 
change in themselves, as “run,” “ran,” “ running.’ 
Whichever way this word is spelt, we know that it is the 
same verb, but in a different form or “ tense.”’ 

Examples—Climb, discover, sink, move, distinguish, 


s Even e do’ ” itself is a verb; we can say ‘‘ men do” or “‘a man 


does.”’ 
31 
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hurry, tickle, wonder, enclose, attack, surrender, smell, 
walk (off), get (out), jump (through), aggravate, simplify, 
put. 

It will be seen that some words may be either nouns or 
verbs, their classification depending upon how they are 
used. 

In the sentence ‘‘ The soldiers march well,’ the word 
“march” is obviously a verb, because it explains what 
_ the noun is doing; but when I state that ‘The soldiers 
went for a long march,” here “march ” is a thing, or a 
noun. The verb is ‘‘ went,” and the word ‘“ long,” a 
describing word, is an adjective. . 

Many words ending in tion are verbs, and many are 
nouns. 

“Mention”? may be either, as—‘He received an 
honourable mention”’ (noun). ‘Pray do not mention 
such a trifle” (verb). Other examples are—Caution, 
portion, sanction, motion, question. | 

THE Apvers describes the verb as the adjective de- 
scribes the noun. 

Examples.—Quickly, frequently, fast, eloquently, lazily. 
Each adverb describes the action of some verb, as in, “JI 
ran quickly,” “ We sang frequently,” ete. 

THE PRONOUN is used instead of a noun, for convenience. 

Examples.—I, he, she, it, we, you, they (in some lan- 
guages “ thou,” too, is used). Others are—This, that, self, 
who, what, which, some, any, etc. These are quite simple. 

THE PREPOSITION.—The most common are—Of, to, 
for, by, with, from, before, among, about, beneath, towards, 
in, through, behind, near, above, on. 

The student need not bother himself further, as a know- 
ledge of the more common prepositions as above will 
suffice for some time. 

THE CoNJUNCTION is a word, like “and” or “ but,” 
which serves to unite one sentence with another. 

THE INTERJECTION is nothing more or less than an 
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exclamation, such as ‘‘oh!”’ “alas!” “well!” “ah!” and 
may denote pleasure, pain, admiration, or any other emotion. 

Now, as regards the verb, I think perhaps the term 
“ tense ’’ (which is really “ time,” present, past, or future) 
will need a few explanatory remarks. 

The Present Tense deals with present time, as shown 
in the phrase “I love ” or “ I am loving.” 

The Past possesses more than one tense, as follows: 

The Past Perfect, as ‘I loved,” ‘‘I have loved,” or 
“I did love,” indicating some definite or perfect time in 
the past. 

The Past Imperfect, as “‘I was loving,’ shows that 
the action of loving was not confined to some actual 
moment in the past, but was spread over a time of inde- 
finite length. As an example, let us take the following 
sentence: ‘* When he entered I was reading.” 

“Entered” is perfect past at one definite moment, 
but “ was reading ” is imperfect past or indefinite, because 
it was going on when the other occurred. 

We can spread the words “‘ was reading ” over a whole 
day, but the action of entering took place only at one 
instant during that day. Hence the difference between 
‘perfect ’’ and “‘ imperfect.’ 

The Pluperfect is another “‘ past” which had already 
happened at some previous date, such as “‘I had loved,” 
‘‘ When he entered I had read several pages.”’ 

It might be described as the ‘‘ before the past ’’ tense, 
because the reading took place before ‘“‘ he entered,’”’ which 
is itself in the past. 

The attentive student will find these forms more interest- 
ing than bewildering when he begins to read, for surely 
there would be very little fascination in any branch of 
learning if it were not for its manifold intricacies. 

Any art or science would soon become exceedingly 
“tame ”’ were it as simple and as monotonous as turning 


a handle. 
3 
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The Subjunctive Mood* is best studied from the 


grammar, for the simple reason that its tenses vary in - 


different languages. 

It is a special division of the verb destined to be employed 
in particular cases, and, although of the utmost importance, 
is not nearly so forbidding as it appears. 

Indeed, there is nothing difficult in either syntax or 
accidencet to the student of normal intelligence if he will 
but tackle the subject earnestly. 

Now, turning again to the noun, we find that in most 
languages it can be classified under headings which are 
styled ‘‘ cases.” 

The subject of a sentence belongs to the ‘“‘ nominative 
case.’ It is the subject which “ does things,” so to speak; 
the object of the sentence, placed under the heading 
‘‘ objective or accusative case,” is the recipient of “ the 
thing ” done. 

The subject “does ” or ‘‘ works ”’; the object “is done 
to ”’ or ‘‘ is worked upon.”’ 

“The girl sang a ditty.” Here we can distinguish 
clearly the one from the other. Subject, “the girl”; 
object, “a ditty.” “I dare not strike the brute.” Here, 
as before, each is clear. Subject, “I”; object, “ the 
brute.”’ 

Many foreign languages show some slight but im- 
portant change in the form of the noun according to its 
Case,” , 

Let us examine a few further “ cases.”’ 

The Vocative is merely the “ calling case,” as when we 
address people by their names, their ranks, etc.; for in- 
stance, ““O James!’ ‘‘ Soldiers!’ ‘“‘ Gentlemen ’’? and 
SO on. 


¢ 


J 


* Moods are the first divisions of the verb, and are subdivided 
into tenses. 

+ Accidence deals with words, syntax with the arrangement of 
these words in sentences, 
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Some idioms possess more “ cases ”’ for their substantives 
(nouns) than others; but it is fit and proper that the 
beginner should be acquainted with the principal existing 
forms, for I cannot believe that any man, having mastered 
a language, will remain content with one only. 

The Genitive case is commonly called the “ possessive.” 
This gives us a clue at once to the preposition ‘‘ of,” or, 
in English, the final s of ownership. 

Examples —‘‘ The door of the house.” Here “of the 
house ’”’ is shown as being in the genitive or possessive 
case. “The Indian’s wigwam.” The ’s of the word 
“ Indian ”’ gives the latter a possessive sense. 

This final s is also to be found in the German language, 
although it is not attached to all nouns. 

I will now show you, reader, something of philology 
which will interest you. The very fact that languages do 
not all follow the same rules tends to make the study of 
them all the more attractive to the thoughtful and serious 
mind. 

Therein lies the beauty of it all, and one must be pre- 
pared for all manner of wonderful diversions. 

Notice carefully the various ways of forming this 
“ genitive ”’ case in a few tongues whose names are familiar 


to us: 
English : “ Of the house ” (separate words). 
French : “ De la maison ”’ (separate words). 
Spanish : “ De la casa’’ (separate words). 
Italian : “* Della casa ”’ (one word the less). 
Latin : “ Domiis”’ (one word only). 


In the Latin, instead of independent words denoting 
“of” and “the,” we have an ending or suffix -a@s which 
conveys the possessive or genitive meaning. 

German : ““ Des Hauses”’ (two words only, the s of 
both giving the genitive meaning). 

As a further example, selecting the Hindustani language, 
we discover still another variation, the genitive being 
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expressed. by the addition of either ‘‘ ka,’ ‘‘ ké,” or “ ki,” 
according to certain requirements. 


Hindustani : “ Ghar ka,” ‘“‘ Ghar ké,” or “ Ghar ki.” 


These are the things which breed enthusiasm in men of 
studious habits, but such men are still, unfortunately, 
only too few among the British, where languages are 
concerned. 

However, we have two more “ cases ”’ to observe. 

The Dative, by separate words or by one word with a 
suffix, conveys the idea of “ to” or ‘“‘ for,’ as, in English, 
we should write, “‘ to a house ” or “ for a house.”’ 

The Ablative, in the same manner, gives us “ by, 
“ with,” or ‘‘ from.” 

Let me now show you a sentence—an impossible one, 
perhaps—which contains all the ‘‘ cases ” I have named: 

‘“Q citizens (1), this soldier (2) gives a jewel (3), which 
he obtained from an infidel (4), to the king (5) of the 
country (6). 

Before I leave the subject of nouns, I should lke to 
warn the beginner against all unnecessary confusion re- 
lating to the “‘ gender ”’ of nouns, of which there are never, 
in any language, more than three. 

These are masculine, feminine, and neuter. Learn to 
consider them as classes one, two, and three, and do not 
imagine, because a word is of the masculine gender, that 
it is therefore ‘‘ mannish,” or a male thing. 

Grammatically we do not deal with things at all, but 
with words, and it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
words possess males and females, and at the same time 
some which were neither the one nor the other. There- 
fore the terms ‘‘ masculine,” ‘‘ feminine,” and “ neuter,” 
are employed simply to classify nouns under distinct 
headings. 


3) 


* (1) Vocative; (2) nominative (subject); (3) accusative (object); 
(4) ablative; (5) dative (6) genitive. 
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The majority of grammatical expressions may be defined 
as “‘ headings.” 

We have already taken the word “‘ house ” as an example, 
and may do so again in connection with ‘ gender,” as 


follows: 
English : “‘ House ’’ (neuter). 
French : “‘ Maison’ (feminine). 
Spanish : “‘ Casa’ (feminine). 


Nouns in Spanish terminating in @ are feminine, with 
a few exceptions. ‘‘ Poeta ”’ (poet) is, for instance, mascu- 
line, and has retained its form from the Latin. 


Italian ; “‘ Casa”? (feminine). 
.German : “‘ Haus’”’ (neuter). 
Hindustani : ‘‘ Ghar” (masculine). 


The above examples will serve to show that, in distinct 
parts of the world, the word “‘ house ”’ may be classified 
as being either masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

Now, if the thing which we are accustomed to call a 
‘‘ house ”’ is of no gender, “‘ neuter or neutral,” in England, 
how can it possibly be a “‘ male” in some foreign lands, 
and a “‘ female ”’ in others ? 

No, these “genders”’ are merely ‘‘ headings ’”’ under 
which we place the nouns of a language according to their 
characteristics. 

It may happen—it is but a happening—that such words 
as “‘ mother,” “‘ daughter,” ‘‘ aunt,” ‘‘ niece,’ and other 
actually female subjects, are classed in the feminine gender; 
that “man,” “‘ father,” “‘ brother,” “‘ son,” etc., are placed 
under masculine gender; the first languages of the earth set 
them there. 

As man became civilized, he developed certain new 
feelings and sentiments, which caused him to associate the 
finer things with the female, and the rougher with the 
male. 

As time went on, the words depicting the nobler and 
Sweeter objects went over to side with the female, who 
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“happened ” to come under the heading ‘feminine 
gender ”’ herself; and the coarser, rougher objects seem 
to have been foisted upon mere man, and were therefore 
accepted as belonging to the “‘ masculine gender.” Senti- 
ment enters to no small degree into the domain of grammar. 

We find our sailor-men referring to their ship as “ she,”’ 
which “gender”? has now been accepted even by the 
landlubber in everyday conversation, though the stern 
grammarian proclaims “ her ’”’ neuter. 

Sometimes I have been asked if the mastery of the rules 
of grammar is really necessary when learning another 
tongue, and I invariably reply by saying that we are no 
longer babies. 

Babies do not employ books; we must. 

A child requires at least ten years’ constant practice 
before its vocabulary assumes any significant extent, and 
an industrious man ought to assimilate the same amount 
of knowledge in a year or eighteen months. 

Much depends upon the language he undertakes; for 
instance, modern European tongues might easily be 
acquired in that time up to a certain point, but Chinese 
would need, perhaps, more than the time occupied by the 
native child. 

Again, a child who from its birth has been brought up 
among cultured people will naturally speak correctly 
without any acquaintance with grammatical forms. 

In the case of the adult foreigner, however, a book is 
necessary, because he has developed a sense of comparison, 
and is naturally inquisitive enough to want to discover 
the reasons for saying a particular thing in a particular 
way. This only tends all the more to demonstrate the 
importance of a good grounding in grammar. 

We have no time nowadays to learn as a child learns, 
though we must imitate the little ones when it comes to 
pronunciation, as I have already shown inthe second chapter. 

One must understand the various parts of a machine 
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before presuming to use it; so the elements of grammar 
are essential to the perfection of speech. The accidence 
will be found the most tiresome, because it involves a 
certain tax upon the memory, but continuous correct 
usage will in time become a habit. 

The great point is to keep on writing the exercises, as 
many as possible, and then to read them aloud over and 
over again, working for the time when you are able to read 
plays, simple articles, novels, and, later on, works dealing 
with your profession. If one grammar does not appeal 
to you, ask the bookseller to show you others, and buy 
the one which you think would teach you better, without 
a thought as to the cost of it; for you will reap the reward 
of your trouble and expenditure a hundredfold at some 
later date. 

Remember that, having acquired a sound knowledge of 
one language, the second will become all the more easy 
on account of your acquaintance with the grammatical 
laws of the first. 

Now, as a fitting termination to this chapter, I am 
appending a list of other expressions used in elementary 
grammars on foreign languages, which may prove helpful, 
I trust, to those who are taking up the subject seriously 
for the first time. 


Infinitive —This is an important part of the verb, which 
is frequently used as a noun. It may be exemplified in 
English by the verb-word with ‘‘ to ”’—as, ‘‘ to be,” ‘‘ to 
love,” “to have,” “to find,” etc. When we speak of a 
verb, we employ the infinitive, and we usually find this 
form in vocabularies and dictionaries. In other languages 
than English one word alone is employed. 


German : “lesen”? (to read). 

French : “avoir” (to have), “‘ parler’ (to speak), “ finir ” 
(to finish), ‘‘rompre”’ (to break), etc. 

Spanish : “‘ tomar” (to take). 

Itahan : “ parlare”’ (to speak). 
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In these idioms the infinitive is recognized by its 
ending. 

Root (or *‘ Stem ’’) of a Verb—This is simply what re- 
mains of the verb when the suffix is removed. ‘‘ Parler ”’ 
(French, ‘“‘ to speak ’’) deprived of its suffix er would be 
parl, which is the root. To the root are added other 
suffixes according to what one intends to convey. 


‘* Je parle ’’ means ‘“‘ I am speaking, I speak.” 
66 Aj l : 33 6¢ I ki +3 

e parlais ’’ means “‘ I was speaking. 
** Je parlerai ’’ means “I shall speak.”’ 


Nouns also have roots. 

“Haus”? in German signifies our “house.” ‘‘ Des 
Hauses ”’ signifies “‘ of the house,’ and so on. ‘“‘ Haus” 
is in this instance the root as well as the ‘‘ nominative,” 
but here nothing need be cut off to show it. 

To reveal the root of the Latin word ‘‘ domus ” (house), 
we must cut off the final syllable, or suffix, leaving only 
dom, which is the root; and to this portion other suffixes 
are added according to the case one desires to employ. 

Declension.—This is, actually, the whole of the forms 
which a noun may assume brought under one heading. 

The declension of a noun is the complete collection of 
its various forms, with all its ‘‘ cases.”” When we “ de- 
cline’? a noun, we indicate its form in the nominative, 
vocative, and remaining cases. 

Conjugation.—The whole of the changes in the form of 
a verb are so named. All the moods and tenses of a 
verb taken together are called its ‘‘ conjugation.” 

Number.—Both nouns and verbs have ‘ number.” 
Usually there are but two—singular and plural. Man, of 
the man, to the man, I, thou, he, she, it—all these are in 
the singular. Men, of men, to men, we, you, they—all 
these are of the plural number. 

Let us see how in French and German the ‘’ number ”’ 
affects the verb: 
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French. German. 
1. Je parle, I speak. 1. Ich spreche, I speak. 
2. Tu parles, thou speakest. | 2. Dusprichst, thou speakest. 
3. Il parle, he speaks. 3. Er spricht, he speaks. 
1. Nous parlons, we speak. 1. Wirsprechen, we speak. 
2. Vousparlez, you speak. 2. Sie sprechen,* you speak. 
3. Ils parlent, they speak. 3. Siesprechen, they speak. 


The first three ‘‘ persons ” of each are “ singular ’’; the 
last three are ‘‘ plural.” 

The “first person’’ comprises those who speak; the 
‘second,’ those who are addressed; the ‘‘ third,’ those 
spoken about. 


In Spanish and Italian we have other variations: 


Spanish. Italian. 
Yo hablo (I speak). Io parlo (I speak). 
Tu hablas. Tu parli. 
El habla. Egli parla. 
Nosotros hablamos. Noi parliamo. 
Vosotros hablais. Voi parlate. 
Ellos hablan. Eglino parlano. 


You may feel inclined to envy the foreigner about to learn 
the English language, because it appears to you that 
his labour will be greatly diminished on account of our 
simple forms in both nouns and verbs; but, believe me, he 
has no easy task before him, for he will encounter diffi- 
culties of which you, in your own mother-tongue, have not 
realized the existence. 

How would you, reader, answer a foreigner if he asked 
you to explain the difference between “‘ Have you any 
money 2” and “‘ Have you got any money ?” 

A very important thing to be said in favour of foreign 
language study is that it helps one wonderfully with one’s 
own language. 

I have still a few expressions to explain. 

Negative—A word with a ‘“‘ no” 


66 +) 


sense, such as ‘‘ no 


* Or, “ Ihr sprecht.”’ 
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and ‘‘ not.” Without the negative a sentence would be 
either “‘ affirmative ”’ (stating a fact) or “‘ interrogative ”’ 
(asking a question). 

Examples.—Affirmative: ““Ilamanold man.” Negative: 
“Tam not an old man.” Interrogative: ‘‘ Am I an old 
man 2?” 

Interrogative and Negative: ‘“‘ Am I not an old man 2?” 

Various “‘tones”? may be used in pronouncing these 
Sentences. 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative—These are the three 
divisions of adjectives and adverbs, called ‘‘ degrees ”’; 
they really express degrees of power. The adjective 
“strong” has a certain power; “stronger”? has a com- 
parative power, because it distinguishes between two 
things, or compares them, one being “stronger”’ than 
the other; ‘‘ strongest ’’ has superlative power, because 
the thing it describes is superlatively powerful above all 
others. 

Here are a few further instances: 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Good (adj.) Better The best. 
Beautiful ,;* More beautiful Most beautiful. 
Wide ae Wider Widest. 

Short i Shorter Shortest. 
Easy “¢ Hasier Easiest. 
Easily = (adv.) More easily Most easily. 
Well ¥) Better Best. 


These will serve to illustrate the meaning of “ degrees.”’ 
Active and Passive of Verbs—Examples : 


Active. Passive. 
I love. IT am loved. 
He pushes. He is pushed. 
We lifted. We were lifted. 
You will find. You will be found. 


6 


* Words of more than one syllable usually take “more” and 
“most” instead of the suffixes er and est in English. Other lan- 
guages have their own ways of forming degrees. 
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In the “active ’’ voice the subject acts, and in the 
“passive ”’ the subject is acted upon. 

Clause —Clauses other than the principal one, which 
states a simple fact, asks a simple question, or issues a 
simple command, are of three kinds: 

1. The Adverbial Clause, as will be gathered from its 
title, possesses something of the properties of an adverb. 
The adverb itself in its connection with the verb expresses 
many degrees of meaning. Thus, we have adverbs and 
adverbial clauses of “‘ time,” ‘‘ place,’ ‘‘ reason,” “* pur- 
pose,” ‘‘result,’’ “‘ condition,” etc. 

Examples.—‘‘ Did you wait long?” ‘‘ Long” is an 
adverb of time. ‘“‘ Did you wait until your friends came ?2”’ 
In this case we have an adverbial clause of time, ‘“ until 
your friends came.”’ A clause must contain a verb, which 
here is “‘ came.” 

“They destroyed the bridge so that you might not 
cross.’ In this sentence ‘“‘so that you might not cross ” 
is an adverbial clause of purpose. 

‘He is so stupid that he learns nothing.’ The last 
four words form an adverbial clause of result. The result 
is “‘ he learns nothing.” 

2. The Adjectival Clause possesses something of the pro- 
perties of an adjective. 

‘| know a man who is always smiling.” The adjec- 
tive describes the noun, so does the adjectival clause, which 
in this example is ‘“‘ who is always smiling,” for the in- 
dividual to whom I refer is a “‘ who is always smiling ’’ man. 

In German, the arrangement of words in a sentence 
actually assumes this order frequently. 

3. The Noun Clause possesses something of the pro- 
perties of a noun. 

“I know the place.” Here “ place ” is a noun pure and 
simple; it is a word standing for some “‘ thing.” 

Now let us substitute a noun clause for the noun “ place’’: 
** T know that you are kind.” 
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Whatever I know must be something, and that something 
is revealed in the words ‘‘ that you are kind,’ which, 
taken collectively, constitute the noun clause. 

Space will not permit me to lay down further instances, 
and, having given the reader a rough idea of the signification 
of ‘‘clause’”’ in the construction of a sentence, I must 
refer him to any good grammar for a more detailed ex- 
planation. The examples usually shown will aid him 
materially. 

Cardinal Numbers are those which are used in counting 
quantities of things—as, One, two, three, four, etc. 

Ordinal Numbers are those which tell of the order of 
things—as, First, second, third, fourth, etc. 

The Articles—These are two in number. 

1. The definite article is ‘‘ the,’ and is called ‘‘ definite”’ 
because it selects one from many. If I demand “the ”’ 
book, only one particular book will suffice me. 

2. The indefinite article is “‘a.’”’* In opposition to the 
example above, if I require “‘a’’ book, any one will do. 

Some foreign languages have articles, and others have 
none, whilst there are a few in which the article is not 
expressed by a separate word, but by a suffix to the noun. 
The student must be prepared for all manner of oddities, 
and again I must assure him that therein lies the power 
to interest. All languages are explained by grammatical 
expressions, for ‘the most part common to all, and by 
assiduously learning them one’s work is greatly facilitated. 

Further, it requires no special effort, nor is it a lengthy 
task. It is just part of the spade-work, and is worth the 
trouble. 


Som de gamle sjunge, saa kviddre de unge.t 


* Or “an” when the word following it begins with a vowel. 
+ (Norwegian.) ‘“‘ As the old cock crows so cackle the young.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
WORDS AND SENTENCES 


WueEn a British subject* first begins to learn one of the 
foreign languages spoken in Western Europe, he is often 
struck by the resemblance between certain words in both 
his own and the other language. 

In the Romance tongues—which are French, Italian, 
Rumanian, Spanish, and Portuguese—many of these 
words have a similar meaning to English ones, though 
their orthography differs slightly. 

Henze, the beginner, all unknown to himself, will dis- 
cover, after a few days’ work, that he has already quite 
a fair vocabulary ready to his hand. 

Similarities of every description will gradually dawn 
upon him as he proceeds from lesson to lesson. Quite a 
common example of this likeness between one and the 
other can be seen in words derived from the Latin which 
have retained their individuality throughout the inter- 
vening centuries. The precise meanings of some of them 
are perhaps changed in some cases. 

Note specially English words ending in tion. 


English .. ae Ri .. preparation. 
French  .. ae <s .. préparation. 
Spanish .. By fg ..  preparacidén. 
Italian in rw oe a .. preparazione, 
Portuguese 2 a .. preparacao. 


This word is feminine in its four foreign equivalents, 
and you will soon learn that words which terminate in 
-tion, -cién, -zione, and -cdéo are feminine with very few 


* T refer to those of British parentage. 
45 
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exceptions. In French there is only a single exception— 
found in the word ‘ bastion.” 

Words with these endings, however, only constitute a 
small part of those which the beginner will recognize in 
the languages I have mentioned, for there exist hosts of 
others. 

These are the words, then, which somewhat resemble 
our own in writing, but not in pronunciation. Now, 
turning from the “ Italic’ to the ‘‘ Teutonic” group of 
tongues, we find there are words whose orthography differs 
from ours though the pronunciation seems almost identical 
—as, for eile: ** Haus,” ‘‘ Maus,” ‘* Laus,” ete.; in 
English, “‘ house,” “‘ mouse,” “‘ louse.”’ 

Others are Nest, Hand, Mann, Wind, His, Land, Horn, 
Ried, Volk, Lamm, Gras, and so on, which are simple 
enough in their singular forms, the plurals being not so 
easily detected in conversation,* 

For this very reason, the aspirant to fluency and correct- 
ness should repeat aloud every word several times, not 
only by itself, but in its several forms, for, as in everything 
else, practice makes for perfection. 

One word will often prove to be the key to others. 

Let us suppose that I am reading some foreign text, 
and that I am compelled to resort to the dictionary for 
an interpretation of a certain word. I find it to mean 
“warm,” an adjective. But I do not stop there, for I 
require a list of a'few other words closely connected with 
it; therefore I look up the following: ‘‘To warm ”’ (verb), 
“warmth” (noun), and ‘“‘ warmly” (adverb). By this 
means my vocabulary becomes more and more extensive. 
And I do not always limit my searches to words closely 
connected with one another, for I want their opposites, 
too. 

After seeking “warm” and its relatives, I hunt for 


* The plural of ““Lamm” (English “lamb ’’), for instance, is 
** Limmer,” pronounced ‘‘ Lemmer.” 
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* cold, coldly, a cold,’ and, as there is no verb 
“to cold,” I try ‘‘to chill,’ “‘to make cold,’ or even 
** to freeze.” 

Often, in reading, one comes across a word which, from 
its spelling, might be either a verb or a noun, and in such 
cases only the context will enlighten one. 

We have exactly the same thing in English, which, 
though quite clear to ourselves, may puzzle the foreigner, 
unless he be fairly experienced in our speech. 

** She could not bear the sight of a bear.” 

The orthography and pronunciation of “ bear” are 
identical in both instances, yet the beginner in English 
might well be momentarily perplexed. So with us while 
studying a foreign tongue, and I trust that by this time 
my readers are’ beginning to realize the importance of a 
knowledge of the parts of speech, for they are as essential 
to the linguist as mathematics to the engineer. 

Many people, because they know no better, have con- 
fided to me that the German language would be of great 
assistance to them, but that they stood in awe of what 
they were pleased to call ‘‘ the long words.”’ 

How can they, who have never taken the pains to in- 
vestigate, know that the longer a German word becomes, 
so much the clearer is its interpretation ? 

** Feuerversicherungsgesellschaft,’’ taken as a whole, is, 
I admit, apt to breed no small amount of ‘consternation 
in the mind of the prospective student, but its elements 
are simple in the extreme. 

** Feuer ’’ signifies “fire,” ‘‘ versicherung’”’ is ‘‘ in- 
surance or assurance,” and “ gesellschaft ’’ is equivalent 
to “‘ company.” 

Technical terms will present very little difficulty to 
Englishmen, especially those employed by the Latin races, 
and even those of the Teutons are intelligible to quite 
ordinary minds. 

We all are acquainted with the word “diameter.” 
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Translated into French it becomes ‘“ diamétre,”’ into 
Spanish “diametro,”’ into Italian ‘‘ diametro,” each of 
these words being derived from two Greek words meaning 
‘through ”’ and “‘ measure.” 

Now, although the German does not form his equivalent 
from the Greek, his rendering of it, namely “ Durch- 
messer” does actually signify the ‘ through-measure,”’ 
which mathematically is correct. 

All the “ long words ” in this powerful speech are formed 
or ‘built up ” from simpler ones. ‘‘ Wissen ”’ is the verb 
“to know ”; by the addition of ‘‘ schaft ’’ we get “* Wissen- 
schaft,” which is ‘‘ knowledge or science’; by prefixing 
‘Recht,’ meaning in this case “ law,’”’ we obtain a “ long 
word ”—namely, “ Rechtswissenschaft,” or ‘‘ science of 
law.” 

We designate a certain sea-craft by the term “ sub- 
marine,” and the French call it a ‘‘sousmarin,” each 
referring to its diving propensities. It becomes in German 
“Unterseeboot,”” an ‘‘ under-sea-boat,” which is exactly 
what it is. 

Now, here is another point. 

I wonder how many times I have been asked if it be 
possible for an Englishman to think in a foreign language. 

We do not think in any language at all, for thoughts 
are ideas which follow one another in our minds at a 
wonderful speed, and do not bring language into play 
unless we express them by means of our vocal organs. 

This would necessitate two distinctive processes— 
thinking and speaking. 

Thoughts can be expressed in words, but they are not 
born as words, but as what they really are—thoughts. 

So that a linguist, in whose brain rises some idea, can 
at will communicate it to another with whose speech he 
is conversant; but he certainly does not think in the 
language. 

Tf this were so, the first few words, interpreting the 


ce 
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idea, of the language in which one thinks would have been 
employed already before the idea were completed by the 
brain, which is impossible; for an idea is immeasurable 
as regards time, and words must be taken individually 
and in their correct order. Truly enough, we can think 
of words, and even whole sentences, but when thought of 
they become ideas. 

When I say that no man can think in any language, 
I mean that the idea must come first, and the expression 
of it afterwards, not both simultaneously. 

Continual practice, which is just what is required for 
fluency and correctness, will enable any student to put his 
ideas into words immediately they are born. 

I have known little queries like this so to worry a student 
as to impede his progress. There is no occasion to worry 
in the slightest, and the work must be undertaken calmly, 
and, what is even more necessary, with freedom from 
interruption. : 

Whenever you have a new word or phrase to learn, 
pronounce it aloud, at the same time endeavouring to 
picture the idea of it in your mind. 

When later you commence to converse, such a practice 
will enable you to reverse the process, the idea coming 
first, and then the right word or phrase expressing it. 

Remember, too, that there are more ways than one of 
explaining what you mean, so that, should you experience 
any difficulty in one way, try another. 

The ordinary phrase-book is of very little practical use, 
except to men who have already mastered a fair amount, 
and are able to understand a language when spoken, for 
the great majority of such books show only one probable 
answer to each question. 

You may be able to say, “‘ What is the time 2”’ with 
perfect ease, yet there are so many replies to this question 
that one must be acquainted with all of them to under- 
stand wholly what is said. 

4 
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Maybe you ask of a passer-by, ‘‘ Where is the post- 
office 2?” He is anxious to explain at length, so he says: 
‘The post-office ? Oh, all you have to do is to follow 
the tram-lines until you come to the cathedral; then take 
the first on the left and cross the square, and you will 
find it directly in front of you. You cannot miss it. Big 
building with a large clock!’ If he would only say, 
“The post-office is there,” as your phrase-book says, 
you would feel quite at home; but, unfortunately, he 
does not. 

Therefore, as a beginner, leave such works alone, and 
concentrate on your exercises. 

Some grammars give conversation exercises with each 
lesson, and this is decidedly good provided that they are 
based on the rules and vocabularies in the present and past 
work. 

Not until the student has a thorough grounding in the 
essential elements should he dream of specializing: 

The military student, if he attacks a foreign work 
dealing with army matters, will understand very little 
unless he has spent some months on the everyday 
language. . 

The scientist* is placed in a very fortunate position 
with regard to the foreign technical terms, for, as I have 
previously remarked, many such terms are almost identical 
with those of our mother-tongue. 

This will also apply to the artist, author, teacher, musi- 
cian, mechanic, diplomat, doctor, and members of other 
professions and trades. 

Turning again to pronunciation, care must be shown 
in placing the “tonic” accent, or “ stress,” on the right 
syllable. 

In the following English words I have indicated by an 
acute accent the syllable upon which the tonic accent 
falls: 


* I include all men learned in any branch of technology. 
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Condition. Happiness. Extreme. 
Wonderful. Amiability. Sensational. 
Divide. Enemy. Umbreélla. 
Préviously. Application. Incompatibility. 


Imagine for a moment the stress in any of these words 
falling upon some other syllable—say on the ab of “ amia- 
bility,” or the li of “incompatibility,” or the tion of 
“sensational.” Would English-speaking people recognize 
these words? I think not, unless they were repeated 
several times. 

As the tonic accent is as important in foreign languages 
as in our own, it stands to reason that it must not be 
neglected, and I shall deal more fully with this subject 
in the chapters devoted to phonetics. 

Now, one thing more. When constructing a sentence 
in another tongue, be sure that all its component parts 
are in accord with one another—masculines, feminines, 
singulars and plurals; articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
and verbs. 

To a lesser extent, this is also a matter of consideration 
in the English speech. We say: “‘ The boy sings;” not, 
“The boy sing.” “The men sing;”’ not, “The men sings.” 

A negro is supposed to muddle the parts of speech— 
for example, in such a curious remark as, “ Dis child am 
good,’”’ when “am” ought only to be used in the first 
person singular: “I am.” 

Uneducated people in and around London are often 
astonishingly incorrect. I have frequently overheard such 
remarks as, ‘‘ You was slow,” “ He didn’t ought to have 
done it,’ “They wasn’t there,” and ‘“‘He don’t do 
nothing,” all of them grammatically false. 

You, reader, must endeavour to avoid similar errors in 
your foreign speech, and your reading aloud will give you 
wonderful help in this direction. 

In asking questions, we British people make common 
use of the auxiliary verb “to do,” as in, “‘ Do you sing 2” 
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“Does the boy sing ?”’ ‘‘ Did you speak ?” Here, again, 
one must simply think of the idea, for the expression of 
any one idea is not identical in all languages. 

The verb ‘‘ to do” is purely English in such cases, and 
possesses no equivalent abroad. 

In interrogations the verb and the noun or pronoun 
invariably change places, and the foregoing questions are 
put in this manner: “Sing you?” “Sings the boy ?” 
or, ‘‘ The boy, sings he ?”’ ‘‘ Spoke you ?” 

It is advisable, when one is reading, to try to forget 
one’s own tongue altogether, and to endeavour to form 
‘ideas ”’ from the foreign text alone. If you are learning 
Hindustani, and you happen to come across the word 
‘“oarm ”’ (warm), try to sense the idea in the word itself. 
If in the same idiom you happen upon the word “unt ” 
(camel), think of ‘‘ unt” (pronounced “oont’’) in con- 
junction with the image conjured up by such a quadruped, 
and not with the English equivalent for it. 

There is a lot to be said in favour of picturing ideas; 
for although it is really impossible to think in a language, 
it is quite a simple affair to associate an idea with a word, 
and vice versa. 

Occasionally, in your reading, you will encounter words 
which the dictionary tells you are obsolete. Do not 
encumber yourself with them, unless, of course, you are 
a philologist, in contradistinction to a linguist, or unless 
you have any good reason for so doing. 

Proverbs and idioms, let it be noted, can rarely be 
translated literally without losing the original subtlety of 
meaning. 

In our speech we say, “In plain English he is a fool.” 
The French would remark, ‘‘ C’est un sot en trois lettres,’ 
which is by no means a translation of our idiom, for it 
signifies literally, ‘‘ He’s a fool in three letters.” 

There are two probable explanations of this construc- 
tion. 
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The word “ sot ”’ itself is composed of three letters, and, 
as there exist other words in French which are similarly 
pronounced—namely, “‘seau,” “‘sceau,’ and ‘“ saut ’’— 
but which have more than three letters, it was necessary 
to make a distinction. 

Or it may be derived from the Latin “ trium literarum 
homo ” (man of three letters), mentioned in Plautus, the 
three being F u R, having the meaning of “ thief.” 

Where we use the expression, ‘“‘to skin a flint,” the 
French say, “‘to shear an egg,’”’ each as impossible as the 
other, and used principally when referring to misers. 

All this is very interesting to the philologist, but the 
beginner must really not bother himself with such eccen- 
tricities. 

Let them serve simply to show him that “ideas ” are 
translated in different ways in different idioms. 

Not only may these ideas be expressed variously in 
several languages, but they may have various renderings 
in one and the same language. In English one idea only 
is conveyed by the following sentences: 


This is the one I like best. 
. I prefer this one. 

. This is the one I prefer. 

. I like this one best. 

. This one pleases me most. 


ot oO bo 


With certain modifications, one might continue the list 
for some way, showing it is not at all wise to restrict oneself 
to what I may name “stock” phrases, such as one en- 
counters in phrase-books. 

This advice, I feel certain, will prove beneficial to 
Students sitting for examination in a foreign language, 
more especially in reference to translation into the other 
tongue. 

To these I would say: ‘‘ Do not translate literally and 
word for word, but seize the idea which the English text 
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conveys and then translate it, using any of those words 
which give the original sense.” 

Style is merely versatility of expression, and, with 
continual practice, anyone can cultivate it. 


Uit het oog, wit het hart.* 


* (Dutch.) ‘‘ Out of sight (eye), out of mind (heart).”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
A CASUAL SURVEY OF LANGUAGE 


Tue study of languages is morally useful in that it brings 
individuals of one nation into a more sympathetic under- 
standing with those of other nations. 

I have no doubt that, to the beginner, many foreign 
expressions will appear strange, or even infantile, which 
fact may lead him to a mistaken interpretation of the 
foreigner’s mentality. 

The continued study of language will quickly dispel this 
error, and prove to the student that the minds of men, 
in their endeavours to express themselves, are very similar 
in all parts of the world, in spite of race, colour, and 
situation. : 

The Japanese phrase, “‘ Mizu ga hoshiu gozaimasu,” 
in its construction, will sound rather peculiar to the un- 
initiated. 

It signifies, ““I want some water,’ and translated 
literally it runs, “‘ Water of desirous am ”; yet in structure 
it does not differ from the Latin in any way, for we have, 
“ Aque cupidus sum,’ which expresses the same idea 
exactly. 

In order, therefore, to learn well, it behoves the student 
to resolve, at the very commencement, to enter heartily 
into the spirit of the idiom, uninfluenced by former im- 
pressions. 

As regards development, I do not think that any one 
present-day language can claim to be nearer perfection 
than any other, for no standard can be set by which to 
judge. 

We shall find that languages belonging to one particular 
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eroup have usually so many points in common that a 
knowledge of one becomes a material help to the acquisition 
of others. 

T will now proceed to show the student a convenient 
arrangement into groups of only the more important 
Indo-European tongues. 

In each individual group are placed those languages 
which, as I have just remarked, have many points in 
common with one another. 


Aryan : (1) Indian—namely, Bengali, Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Punjabi, and Pushtu.* (2) Iranian—Persian prin- 
cipally. 

Hellenic : Modern Greek. 

Italic : Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Rumanian. There 
are also a few dialects. 

Celtic : Welsh, Irish, Manx, Gaelic. 

Teutonic : Kast—Swedish, Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian. West— 
English, Dutch, Flemish, German. 

Slavonic : Russian, Bulgarian, Servian, Polish. 


This scheme is by no means complete, nor is it intended 
to be; but it will serve to indicate in a small degree the 
relationship between certain languages. 

Dutch will be mastered with comparative ease after 
German; Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, after French; 
Hindi after Hindustani—or vice versa. 

One’s first foreign language is like a new kind of problem’ 
in mathematics, the solving of which facilitates all future 
work. | 

The secret of the whole thing is to master the first 
problem—in our case, the first language. There is a tend- 
ency among some people to believe that, to attain actual 
perfection of accent in a certain tongue, it is necessary 
to be born with the vocal organs specially adapted for the 
purpose. 

This is altogether a mistaken idea, for a baby may be 


* Tt is interesting to note that the Gipsy or Romany language 
belongs to this family. 
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transferred to a foreign country and learn to pronounce 
quite as well as any native. 

There may be a peculiar resonance in the voice of the 
child as it grows older, due to parentage and race; but this 
will not materially affect the value of the sounds it utters. 

The sound of a negro’s voice is unmistakable to most 
people; a Frenchman’s is usually in a higher pitch than 
ours; a Spaniard’s, a trifle deeper, with a frequent rolling 
of the r and double r; an Italian’s, pleasant to the ear; 
a Portuguese speaks as though continually sneering, and 
a Russian in a lazy fashion, though the words pour smoothly 
from his lips. 

A baby, whatever its nationality might be, would quite 
naturally fall into any of these ways, adapting its vocal 
organs without any effort. 

In the case of an adult, however, these organs of speech, 
having already become accustomed to one set of sounds, 
do not so easily adapt themselves to another. 

Therefore, continual practice in pronunciation is neces- 
sary to the student who is no longer a child. 

Most of what he already knows of phonetics will lend 
him great assistance, and the new sounds will be found 
to be exceedingly few. It stands to reason that some 
sounds, having no equivalent in English, cannot be ex- 
plained by means of English letters; but it is none the less 
possible to describe them in such a manner that the reader 
may utter them intelligibly. Even then there still remain 
many sounds which are so unique that the student will 
be compelled to seek assistance from a native. 

In Chinese and kindred tongues, in the Bantu languages— 
the most noteworthy being Kafir, Zulu, Bechuana, Tesuto, 
and Congo—and in Turkish, Persian, Arabic, etc., there 
exist sounds which would almost defy the descriptive pen 
of a West European. 

Still, those which cannot be committed to paper are, as 
I have mentioned, in the minority, and can be acquired 
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in a very short time with the assistance of a native and 
by the exercise of patience. Do not wait until a native 
passes your way, but go in search of one. 

A very important factor in such an expedition is ‘‘ cheek.” 
Most people admit that the man who is well equipped with 
this useful faculty is bound to succeed, and I frankly 
confess that, in such a noble cause as self-education, 
I consider the end to justify the means, and the means to 
justify the end. On many occasions I have had to resort 
to “ cheek ” in order to settle some philological difficulty. 

I have stopped foreigners in the street, politely, for the 
sake of knowledge. 

I have gone so far as to call at consulates and Govern- 
ment institutions for the same purpose—and have never 
been met with a rebuff, because I was earnest. 

I have even visited various hairdressers’ shops until I 
have discovered the necessary native; then I have waited 
until he could shave me. (Perhaps the second shave 
within half a dozen hours, but no matter !) 

In fact, I have waylaid people of almost every race, 
colour, and degree—all for the furtherance of my studies. 

Foreigners do these things; why should not the British ? 

Have you never been accosted by a German, a Russian, 
or a Japanese, in a museum, a picture-gallery, or other 
public institution? I have—many times. 

Such people are most probably public men, professors, 
doctors, or students of some description; and they learn 
by asking, by accosting the stranger. 

It is a mild form of “‘ cheek.” It is even a polite form 
of “cheek ’’; and it behoves one to be always polite in 
these things. 

The whole rise of the German nation was due to forward- 
ness or exaggerated ‘“‘cheek,’’ which, unfortunately for 
Germany, developed into gross impudence. 

The German abroad used to be always probing and 
questioning, and taking copious notes. He might have 
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developed into a well-respected personage, had not perni- 
cious commandments been introduced into his moral 
code. 

The Germans have presented to the world some of the 
finest textbooks on scientific subjects ever produced; but 
they are merely the result of the collected work of other 
people, culled from the researches of all nations. 

They have taken the subject of foreign languages, too, 
very seriously, not merely as an auxiliary of commercial 
advancement, but as a science. It used to be said that 
a Scot could be found in every corner of the earth, and 
I think that before the war this might well have applied 
to the German. 

Wherever he was, from Japan to Brazil, he knew the 
language; not only in foreign lands, but in the German 
possessions. In Africa he studied ardently the native 
dialects, and by perseverance attained no small degree of 
fluency. 

This is what the Briton must do. 

Let him study his atlas and the great scheme of lan- 
suages, selecting those tongues which, after careful delibera- 
_ tion, appear to present possibilities, and then let him go 
_ ahead. 

_ Having once begun, he must not swerve from his re- 
solve; and if no opportunity presents itself, there is nothing 
to prevent him from making one. 

Perhaps his mission may take him into some obscure 
district where the inhabitants speak a dialect of which no 
grammar or complete vocabulary has ever been published. 

The compilation of such a work would be an extremely 
_ useful occupation for one’s spare time, and, more than that, 
it would be welcomed by grateful philologists. 

The writer would become the authority on the subject; 
but he must first possess some grounding in both accidence 
and syntax and the accompanying grammatical terms. 

Now, referring again to the classification of tongues, 
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I will mention some others which are not included in the 
Indo-European scheme. 

Chinese, with a literature dating as far back as 2500 B.c. 
It is composed of many dialects, the principal one bearing 
the name Mandarin. This is the dialect most useful to 
foreigners, and really excellent grammars are quite moder- 
ate in price. 

Finnish, spoken in Finland, possesses a cultivated 
literature. 

Turkish (or Osmanli—cultivated Turkish) has a copious 
literature, and one need experience no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining a good grammar. 

Among the Dravidian family we have principally— 

1. Telugu, spoken in parts of India bordering on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

2. Tamil, from a literary standpoint the most important 
of this family, spoken in parts of India above Cape Comorin 
and in the North of Ceylon. 

Malay, spoken in the Malay Peninsula, parts of Sumatra, 
and on the Borneo coast. 

Japanese possesses a literature dating back roughly to 
712 a.p. This language, which is delightfully musical, 
is not nearly so difficult as many people imagine, and can 
be mastered, like any other idiom, by perseverance and 
a little common-sense. 

Arabic is properly a member of the Semitic family, 
with Hebrew, Syriac, and others, and is spoken extensively 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. In Arabic the colloquial 
form differs considerably from the classic form. This is 
not unusual among cultivated speeches, for we find that 
Ancient Egyptian, Sanskrit, and Latin, each had a popular 
as well as a classic idiom. 

Arabic has had a great influence upon the vocabularies 
of Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani, and has penetrated far 
southward towards the centre of Africa, where it is spoken 
by nomad tribes and even by the neighkcuring black races. 
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Mosarabic, a dialect of Arabic, was once spoken by the 
Moors in Spain, but is now extinct, while Maltese (Malta) 
is merely a corrupt jargon formed from the true language. 

I must leave the student to discover which tongue would 
present the greatest advantages to him, though I think 
he will not experience much difficulty in selecting one after 
carefully considering his position. 

By learning two at the same time one’s studies are 
less likely to become tedious, and, if my reader be simply 
bent on pleasure, I would advise French, and German or 
Spanish or Italian. 

The most important point—and I must impress it very 
emphatically upon the minds of my readers—is to select 
a grammar in which the rules are illustrated by copious 
lists of examples, and which contains as many exercises 
as possible. 

The method of procedure should be as follows: 

First—Read over your lesson conscientiously, paying 
careful attention to every rule. If you omit or misunder- 
stand one rule, however simple it may be in itself, it may 
cause you to make many serious mistakes in the future. 
Therefore, study every rule, every remark, and every note. 

Secondly.—Do not trouble to memorize the vocabulary— 
for your later work will assist you to do this, as I intend to 
show—but begin the translation of the exercises and write 
them out. 

Thirdly—When the exercises, from and into the 
language, have been corrected, you may begin your first 
step towards fluency. Take the exercise written in the 
foreign idiom, and read it aloud over and over again, 
concentrating on it and endeavouring to “ sense” the idea 
each sentence contains. Do this for ten minutes three 
or four times during the day. Your own translation will 
give you the ‘“‘idea”’ at the outset, and with this you must 
try to associate the foreign expression. 

It is an excellent plan to carry a small pocket-book 
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continually, in which are contained all the exercises one 
has translated into the foreign tongue without the English 
rendering. 

I have already advised you to forget your own language 
entirely when reading in a foreign one, and this advice 
will be found very sound. 

If you happen to be in a train, tram, or other vehicle, it 
will not be convenient, unless you are the sole occupant, 
to recite your sentences, but there is no reason why you 
should not read them over to yourself at such moments. 

These spare minutes are too frequently wasted, un- 
fortunately, when they might easily be utilized in acquiring 
useful knowledge. 

Fluency in a foreign language means fluency in one’s 
own. 

The study of a strange speech is a healthy recreation 
presenting a broader outlook on life in general, and is 
therefore to be commended as one of the most beneficial 
branches of education. 

The key to a nation’s soul is found in its language, that 
of its philosophy in its books, and in order to understand 
the ways and customs of another people we must first 
know their speech. 

Now, in terminating this section of the work, I feel that 
the repetition of a certain piece of advice, which I have 
already given in an earlier chapter, would not come 
amiss : 

Be careful and thorough, and do not allow yourself to be 
disheartened by apparent slowness of progress. 


Ingen menniska ar fro for fel.* 


* (Swedish.) “‘ No human being is free from fault ” 


————— a —_— 


PART I 


CHAPTER IX 
SOME IMPORTANT POINTS 


BEFORE I deal with the subject of phonetics, there are 
one or two matters which I must mention out of considera- 
tion for the beginner. 

In English conversation we are rather inclined to permit. 
certain words to remain “‘ understood ”’; that is to say, 
we do not employ them, though, to be grammatically 
correct, we should do so. 

The words “ that,” ‘‘ which,’ and ‘‘ whom,” may be 
selected as examples. 

Let the student read the first sentence of this chapter 
aloud as it stands, and then again, omitting the word 
“which,” and he will find that it is conversationally 
correct in both cases. 

Here are three other sentences: 


1. 1 know the sort of man he is. 
2. There is the lady you want to meet. 
3. I saw the statue you mentioned. 


The first might be augmented by ‘“‘ that,” the second. 
by “whom,” and the third by ‘ which,” each of these 
words being known as a “‘relative pronoun,” because 
they relate or refer to some person or thing already stated. 

We may have no scruples in omitting them in English 
conversation, but it is necessary to express them in most: 
foreign tongues. 

Much, however, depends upon the syntax of the language 


itself. 
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We have here an example of what I have previously 
termed the “spirit’”’ of the language, and the beginner 
will find his labour considerably reduced if he will but 
cultivate this spirit. 

Kach language has its own way of expression, and some 
phrases, when translated word for word into another 
idiom, become nonsense; hence it is better, as one proceeds, 
to reduce gradually the quantity of translation, giving 
more time to original reading. 

Our own phrase, ‘‘ What is the matter ?”’ if turned into 
French word for word exactly as it stands will be “‘ Quelle 
est la matiére ?”’ which is as far from conveying our 
meaning as Neptune is from the Sun. The colloquial 
equivalent is either “‘ Qu’est-ce quil y a?” or “‘ Qu’y 
a-t-il 2” 

Similarly, the French phrase “Il n’y a pas de quoi!” 
may be rendered word for word by ‘“‘ There is not of 
what ’’—certainly rather puzzling. 

It is used after apologies, being parallel to our ‘‘ Don’t 
mention it!’ and is, in reality, an abbreviated form of 
a more complete sentence. 

The Spaniards reply in the same terms: ‘“‘ No hay de 
que !” | 

Through all our lessons in foreign speech we shall meet 
these interesting variations, and the sooner we contrive 
to familiarize ourselves with them, so much the better 
for our progress. 

There is another point, with respect to the hour of the 
day, which is sometimes confusing. The English question 
runs, ““ What is the time ?”’ and for the present we can 
imagine the reply to be, “ Half-past eight.” 

The interrogation itself is simple in most tongues: 

French: Quelle heure est-il ? 
German : Wie viel Uhr ist es ? 
Spanish ; Qué hora es ? 


Ttalian: Che ora é? 
Dutch: Hoe laat is het ? 
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Let us now examine the replies: 


French: Il est huit heures et demi(e). 
German: Es ist halb neun. 

Spanish : Son las ocho y medio. 
Italian: Sono le otto e mezzo. 

Dutch: Het is half negen. 


The statement is fairly clear with regard to those lan- 
guages derived from the Latin, where we have “ eight 
and a half’; but the German and Dutch both substitute 
the word “nine,” which may cause the learner some 
little anxiety. In the Teutonic speech “ half-past eight ’’ 
is considered to be “ half to nine,’ and is quite as logical 
as the former expression. 

There again we have the spirit of the language revealing 
itself, the spirit which has moulded it and ruled it through 
all the ages of its development. 

I have touched upon the subject of gender in another 
part of this work, and, as it is of supreme importance in 
regard to the proper use of adjectives, it would be advisable 
for me to lay particular stress upon the usage of the mascu- 
line and feminine in their right places. 

Do not forget, reader, that lyou have never required to 
differentiate between the one and the other; for you say, 
“You are good,’ when addressing any noun of either 
gender. So do the Teutons when the adjective is used 
predicatively. 

An adjective is used predicatively when it is placed away 
from the article and the substantive or noun—as, ‘‘ The 
boy is good.” The adjective “good” is here called 
** predicative.”’ 

Whenever we find the adjective placed between the 
article and the substantive we call it ‘‘ attributive ’’—as, 
“The good boy.” Here “good” is an attributive ad- 
jective. 

In the Romance languages the adjective must agree 
with its noun both attributively and predicatively. 

5 
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Taking French first, we have— 


Attributively. Predicatively. 
Le bon gargon. Le garcon est bon. 
La bonne mére. . La mére est bonne. 


In the first example the adjective ‘“‘ good’ agrees with 
the noun ‘“‘ boy’”’ in gender, and in the second with the 
noun “‘ mother,” changing its form accordingly. 

The following are instances of the same rule in Spanish 
and Italian: 


SPANISH. 
Attributively. Predicatively. 
El muchacho bueno. El muchacho es bueno. 
La madre buena. La madre es buena. 
ITALIAN. 
Il ragazzo buono. Il ragazzo é buono. 
La madre buona. La madre é buona. 


In both these idioms the adjective, when attributive, 
may be placed before the noun, which will be clearly 
demonstrated by the student’s grammar. 

Let us now pass on to the German: 


Attributively. Predicatively. 
Der gute Knabe. Der Knabe ist gut. © 
Die gute Mutter. Die Mutter ist gut. 


There is evidently something different here, for we 
notice the suffix e when the adjective “gut” is used 
attributively. 

The explanation is that the attributive adjectives in 
German are declined, whereas when used predicatively 
they are left unchanged. 

By the expression “ declined ” I mean that they undergo 
certain changes, by adding suffixes, according to the case 
to which they belong.* 


ee 


* I have already exemplified “‘case” in the chapter entitled 
‘Grammatical Terms and Expressions,”’ 
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Thus, in German, this word “gut” for reasons of 
gender, number, and case, may assume the following 
forms: Gut, gute, guter, gutes, gutem, guten. 

I have spoken of “number”; this must likewise be 
studied closely. 

We have noted the changes in the adjective which we 
have had to make in order to distinguish between the mas- 
culine and the feminine. 

We shall now discover that certain changes are also 
necessary for the plural, for all the examples hitherto have 
been in the singular. In French and Spanish an s is the 
sign of the plural. Note carefully the plural forms of 
the article, the adjective, and the noun. 


French. 
The good boy. Le bon garcon. 
The good boys. Les bons gar¢ons. 
The boy is good. Le gargon est bon. 
The boys are good. Les garcons sont bons. 
The good mother. La bonne mére. 
The good mothers. Les bonnes méres. 
The mother is good. La mére est bonne. 
The mothers are good. Les méres sont bonnes. 


In the above we have instances of the agreement of the 
‘article and adjective with the noun in both gender and 
number. 


Spanish. 
The good boy. El muchacho bueno. 
The good boys. Los muchachos buenos. 
The boy is good. El muchacho es bueno. 
The boys are good. Los muchachos son buenos, 
The good mother. La madre buena. 
The good mothers. Las madres buenas. 
The mother is good. La madre es buena. 
The mothers are good. Las madres son buenas, 


Here also the agreement is clear enough. 
We shall see, however, that the Italian construction is 
quite different. 
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Italian. 
The good boy. Tl ragazzo buono. 
The good boys. I ragazzi buoni. 
The boy is good. Tl ragazzo é buono. 
The boys are good, I ragazzi sono buoni. 
The good mother. La madre buona. 
The good mothers. Le madri buone. 
The mother is good. La madre é buona. 
The mothers are good. Le madri sono buone. 


The Italian grammar teaches us to form the plural of 
‘tg masculines in i, and of its feminines in e (with certain 
exceptions.* 

German shows us other changes: 


German. 
The good boy. Der gute Knabe. 
The good boys. Die guten Knaben. 
The boy is good. Der Knabe ist gut. | 
The boys are good. Die Knaben sind gut. 
The good mother. Die gute Mutter. 
The good mothers. Die guten Mutter. 
The mother is good. Die Mutter ist gut. 
The mothers are good. Die Mutter sind gut. 


In this latter collection of phrases we are presented 
with a good, though not altogether complete, example of 
the declension of the adjective in its agreement with the 
noun in gender and number. 

Another part of speech which requires special attention 
is the article. 

It gives us very little trouble in English, because it is 
not declined, but in many other languages the article 
holds quite an important place, and often takes a chapter 
to itself in the grammar. 

It may assume only a few forms in its declension, as 
typified in the Romance tongues; or, as in the case of 


* Nouns mostly end in o or a, which change in the plural to 7 
and e respectively. Singular nouns in e usually form the plural in 
i, whether masculine or feminine 
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German, there may be several, depending upon gender, 
number, and case. 


DECLENSION OF THE GERMAN DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


Singular. Plural. 

M. ae N: M., F., N. 
Nom. der’ die das die. 
Gen. des der des der. 
Dat. dem der dem den. 
Acc. den die das die. 


Some idioms, on the contrary, have no actual definite 
article at all, though sometimes a special word may be 
selected to replace it when necessary. 

Those who have learned Latin will know this. 

The Hindustani equivalent for man is “‘ mard,” and it 
represents also the equivalent of “ a man ”’ and “ the man.” 

A Japanese uses the word “‘ yama ” to mean “ mountain,” 
‘* a mountain,” and “ the mountain.” 

‘“Pushka ” to a Russian signifies 
non,” and “ the cannon.”’ 

The Chinese language also possesses no definite article, 
for the word ‘“‘ kungssti ” conveys to the Chinese the various 
ideas “‘ lion,” ‘‘ a lion,” and “‘ the lion.” 

I have purposely dwelt upon these points in grammar 
in order to show the student by their variety how important 
they are. 

A grammar selects each part of speech carefully, and 
shows, by tabulated examples, how they are to be used; 
but the compiler of such a work has neither space nor time 
for enthusiasm. I have always thought it an essential 
factor, in language tuition, to breed enthusiasm for the 
subject. 

It is advisable occasionally to read a book dealing with 
the life and customs of the people whose speech one is 
studying, or to visit a theatre which is presenting a play 
having some bearing on the people in question. 
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* cannon, a can- 


4 
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You may discover from time to time that your enthu- 
Siasm is waning. 

It has a peculiar trick of doing so with everybody, but 
it can be enlivened by one of the methods I have suggested, 
and must never be allowed to die out completely. 

Let me now lead you to another point. 

Each language has a system of accentuation peculiar 
to itself. Some allow the stress to fall on one syllable, 
some on another. I have already demonstrated how, 
in English, the accent, or “ stress,” may fall on almost 
any syllable, and we shall see that in other languages 
this subject of “stress” is not nearly so complicated. 

In French each syllable has the same amount of stress 
laid upon it, and the last is as clearly accented as the first, 
which fact is apt to create the impression that French words 
are accented upon the last syllable. 

I believe that it is this evenness of stress which causes 
English people to imagine that the French habitually 
speak with extraordinary rapidity. 

Fluency does not mean speed, nor speed fluency. Let 
the beginner bear this continually in mind. 

To speak clearly, correctly, and deliberately, should 
be his aim, not to gabble unintelligibly. You will be told 
by your book where the tonic accent falls, and you should 
practise the correct accentuation at every opportunity, not 
only in the pronunciation of single words, but in whole 
paragraphs. 

Here again there is revealed something of the spirit of 
language—the palpable something which can be seized 
by the mind, the very life of speech. 

Train yourself, as your own tutor, and continue to train 
yourself; let your efforts be endless, and by so doing you 
will accomplish much. 

Now let us review the phonetic terms generally used in 
reference to the tonic accent. 

Ultimate.—When the stress falls upon the final syllable 
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of a word, it is said to be ‘“‘ on the ultimate,” as in the 
English word “ reduce.” 

Penultimate—When the stress falls upon the last. 
syllable but one, as in “‘ returning.” 

Antepenultimate——When the stress falls upon the last 
syllable but two, as in “ wonderful.” 

The Hungarians, in their speech, prefer to emphasize 
the first syllable; the Spanish the penultimate, though, of 
course, there are exceptions; the Italians usually let the 
stress fall on the penultimate; and here again there exist 
words which do not follow the rule, but which are easily 
committed to memory. 

All the exceptions to rules, like irregular verbs, are only 
formidable to those who proceed to learn them in a half- 
hearted manner. 

This is true not only of exceptions, but of everything 
in connection with language training, and it is always 
preferable to know beforehand something of that which 
we are about to undertake. 

I am leading you up to an appreciation of vowel and 
consonant sounds in foreign tongues, and I think it would 
be much to your advantage if, before I embark on that 
subject, I were to approach it through the medium of 
English sounds. 

For convenience I shall divide our vowel sounds, which 
are extremely variable, into two series—namely, “ fixed ”’ 
and ‘“‘ mobile ’—and the beginner must learn to differenti- 
ate between them. 

“ Fixed’ vowels are those which can be pronounced © 
by one movement of the vocal organs only. ‘“‘ Mobile” 
vowels are those which require a second movement to 
complete them. 

Among the English vowels, as pronounced in the 
alphabet, the only fixed vowel is e, all the others being 
‘* mobile.”’ 

This e, when once the vocal organs arrange themselves, 
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may be continued indefinitely, but the remaining four 
require a further movement to complete the sound. 

In the words, be, Dee, fee, he, key, Lee, me, knee, pea, see, 
tea, we, and ye, we may check the sound at any moment 
without any further movement of the organs of speech. 

Now try to adopt the same principle to the following 
words which contain the vowels a, 1, 0, and u, as pro- 
nounced in the English alphabet: 


Mate. Mite. Moat. Mute. 
Fate. Fight. Float. Tutor. 
Rate. Right. Wrote. Music. 


It is quite obvious that none of these vowel sounds can 
be closed without a perceptible movement of one or more 
of the vocal organs. 

They are not fixed vowels, but are more or less diph- 
thongs.* ' 

My reason for introducing this matter is to forewarn the 
Student against the mispronunciation of foreign vowels, 
which do not resemble the double sound of diphthongs 
as do the English vowels. They may, indeed, be said to be 
more concise than ours. 

“ Mate” is composed of three sounds only—namely, 
m, a, and ¢, the a being pronounced as the first letter of 
the alphabet. 

The final e serves to alter the sound of a from that of 
the word “‘ mat ” to that of ‘‘ mate.” 

The latter is a combination of two distinct syllables 
“may” and “it,” spoken quickly, the first running into the 
second, showing that a is in this instance mobile. 

Foreign vowels, and even diphthongs, are never so 
drawled as ours, and are decidedly more pure or “ fixed.” 

“ Mite” or “might” can be represented as “ my ” 
and “it ’’ joined together and spoken rapidly. 


* The first syllable of this word is pronounced “ dif,’ and not 
ce dip.” 
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“Moat” is clearly “mo” and a rapid “ oot,” whilst 
“mute ” becomes “‘ mee ” and “ oot.” 

This secondary vowel sound might be designated by 
various names, but the most suitable one, in my opinion, 
is “* off-glide.” 

It the reader will pronounce the English sounds a, 2, 
and o, aloud, and prolong each one, he will notice a gradual 
conversion of one sound into another. 

Even in a word or syllable spoken fast the same thing 
occurs, though it becomes less noticeable. 

Many British people never seem to understand that the 
pronunciation of the French word ‘“‘ mot” (word) is 
neither “‘mow’” nor ‘‘mo’oo,” but that it approaches 
nearer the mo in ‘‘ monster.” 

The shorter a vowel becomes, the nearer it approxi- 
mates to a fixed or pure vowel. 

There are, however, fixed sounds other than the e to 
which I have just referred. 

Convenient examples are found in the aw of “law,” 
the a of ‘‘ father,’ the a of ‘‘ man,” the e of ‘‘ men,” the 
i of “ sit,’ the oo of ‘*‘ boot,” the w of ‘* but,” all of which 
may be prolonged without affecting their regularity. 

We must learn from this that it is absolutely incorrect 
to give to some foreign vowel sounds the same values that 
they have in English. 

No one will have failed to notice how, in the various 
counties of England, the rendering of the vowel is liable 
to great changes. 

One example alone will suffice. The word ‘‘ book ”’ 
contains the 00 sound, which in London is pronounced 
like the w in ‘‘ put,’’ and in Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and other counties farther north, like the oo in ‘‘ boot.” 

German possesses both these vowel sounds, as in 
** Mutter ”’ (mother) and in ‘‘ Bruder ” (brother). 

The reader will now begin to realize that some languages 
have certain vowel sounds which are unknown to the 
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inhabitants of other countries. He will note also that 
some sounds, which appear to be exactly similar to others, 
as rendered by foreigners, are not actually so, though they 
are often accepted as approximately similar. 

We must endeavour, however, to avoid similarity, and 
try to approach the actual sound as closely as possible, 
until perfection is attained. 

One can gather quite a lot by listening to the pronuncia- 
tion of a foreigner who is learning one’s own:language. 

I have a friend whose name is Smith. French people 
refer to him as “‘ Meestair Smeet,” and a beginner might 
infer much from these two words. 

Let us examine the first expression, ‘‘ Meestair.” 

We deduce from this that the French have no equivalent 
for our short and abrupt ¢ sound, as in “‘ Mister,’’ and that 
er 18 pronounced by them as “air.” ‘‘ Smith” repre- 
sented by ‘‘ Smeet ”’ shows us that there exists no th sound 
in their tongue. We are so very fond of mimicking the 
foreigner when he is conversing in English; why should we 
not do so when we are studying his language ? 

The Frenchman’s rendering of our ‘“‘ Mister ” will aid 
us wonderfully in the pronunciation of his word “‘ mystére ”’ 
(mystery), for we have but to say ‘“‘ meestair,” sounding 
the 7 clearly, and the thing is done. 

I have mentioned before how essential is the power of 
imitation, and it will do no harm to repeat the fact, for it 
is actually the first step towards fluency. 

Whenever you hear a native of some other land pro- 
nounce an English word in such a way that his accent 
proclaims him to be a foreigner, ask yourself the question, 
‘‘ Why does he say it in that manner ?” 

A little thought will show you the reason. 

It is perhaps a strange idea to endeavour to master 
foreign sounds by means of the errors committed by a 
stranger in his attempts to speak your own idiom, but 
time alone will show you the advantages of such a practice. 
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All original learning is brought about by observation 
and imitation engineered by perseverance. 

Another fault committed by certain English people is 
the omission to utter the r in words which contain it. 

Persons born in and around London very rarely take 
any notice of it whatever, for a word like “* corn ’”’ becomes 
‘‘ cawn ”’ in their mouths. 

It is due to this fact that such people are inclined to 
place no sound-value on foreign r’s, and to pass them over 
as if they were merely ornamental. 

The Welsh, the Irish, and the Scots, habitually give 
this consonant its characteristic roll, the latter perhaps 
more forcibly than the others. 

The English language contains several varieties of 1, 
for we have, besides the silent 7 of the London districts, 
the Scots 7, the Northumberland ‘“‘ burr,’ the 7 of the 
Midlands, the rich r of the Southern yeoman, and the 
American 7, which differs very little from that of Southern 
England, yet it is not nearly so rich, on account of the 
nasal tone permeating American speech. _ 

Some Eastern tongues contain other variations which 
have no counterpart in English. If any of my readers 
intend taking up Japanese, they will make the acquaintance 
of still another 7 (vide section on Japanese Phonetics). 

The British do not usually give any special consideration 
to the pronunciation of double consonants, but in foreign 
idioms each must be given its full value. 

This applies particularly to Italian, for the native of 
Italy is scrupulously careful on this point. In the words 
‘‘letto ” (bed), “‘sorella ’’ (sister), “‘ difficile ’ (difficult), 
‘““nessuno ” (nobody), “‘ guerriero ” (warrior), and “* gram- 
matica ’’ (grammar), he gives special attention to each 
t, l, f, s, r, and m. The Italian vowels, too, require con- 
sideration, for in a word like “‘ gioia’”’ (joy) not one is 
slurred, but each sounded clearly. 

The student, as his interest increases in his work, will 
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notice other points which I have only space enough to 
mention casually, and others which I must leave untouched. 
He will find that by mastering one word he has frequently 
several others at his disposal. 

The French “ casque ”’ (helmet) will provide him with 
the diminutive “ casquette ”’ (cap), and the Italian “ libro ”’ 
(book) will, by means of suffixes, give him other forms— 
as, “libretto ’’ (small book), “librone”’ (big book), and 
** libraccio ’’ (bad or ugly book). 

German is rich in diminutives which are obtained by 
the addition of such suffixes as -chen and -lein. 

The Dutch form them by means of the suffixes -je, -pje, 
-lye, -ske, and -lijn, the two last being poetical in their use. 

One single word may, therefore, be the key to many, 
not necessarily of the same part of speech. 

When you are conversing with a foreigner, speak slowly 
and deliberately; and when you find yourself at a loss for 
a word, as you often will, either employ another with a 
similar signification, or explain the meaning of the missing 
term in simple language. 

This is what an orator does in his own tongue; why, 
then, should not you ? 

If you are chatting of aeroplanes, and the word does not 
come readily to your lips, there is no good reason why 
you should not for the time being refer to the ‘‘ machine 
that flies ’ or “‘ the boat of the air.”’ 

Common-sense more than anything else will help you 
in these matters, and there is no need to be shy or back- 
ward. 

I do not think you will find in any language so many 
exceptions to the simple rules of pronunciation as there are 
in English, but there are certainly many grammars com- 
pared with which ours is simplicity itself. 

In the majority of cases foreign words are spoken exactly 
as written, according to accepted laws, and exceptions 
thereto are remarkably few. 
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Such a statement does not, as we well know, apply to 
English speech; for it would be a difficult task indeed to 
tabulate rules for the pronunciation of words in -ough, 
such as ‘“‘ cough,” ‘‘ dough,” ‘‘ bough,” “ through,” and 
* rough.” 

“So” does not rhyme with “do,” nor “have” with 
“behave,” nor ‘‘ good” with “mood,” nor “ mother ” 
with “‘ bother.” 

Vowels are in all languages the greatest offenders, and 
I believe that, after English vowels, the Russian ones are 
the most troublesome, though the study of the latter is 
much simplified by the existence of fairly consistent rules. 

In certain idioms it is ‘possible to find a double vowel, 
such as the ee of the Spanish word “cree” (believes), 
where both are rendered separately. 

Strangely enough, Spanish possesses very few double 
consonants,* and these are grammatically necessary. As 
we shall remark later, the rr and Jl are really considered 
as single letters. 

So much for the letters themselves. 

Let us now see what bearing accents have upon words. 

Accents are merely signs or marks—placed in most 
instances above, but sometimes below, a letter, usually 
but not always a vowel—either to indicate that the stress 
or tonic falls upon the syllable which contains the vowel, 
or that the latter is to be spoken in some particular way. 

French accents belong to the second category, those of 
Italian and Spanish to the first. 

Some Oriental tongues have other orthographic signs 
for special purposes. 

Arabic, for instance, has one sign to denote the doubling 
of a short vowel and the addition thereto of an n; another 
indicating that a letter is quiescent, and not followed by 
a vowel; and a third intended to be written above a con- 
sonant that is to be doubled. 


-* Compare our “ opportunity ” and the Spanish “ oportunidad.”* 
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The cedilla may be mentioned as one example of a sign 
placed below a letter. 

It is employed by the French to denote that their c 
is to be pronounced like an s before a, 0, and u, where it 
has usually the sound of our k, or, in other terms, it is 
to have a soft sound, not a hard one. | 

The cedilla is attached to the letter thus: ¢. 

German possesses one conventional sign, thus ("), which 
modifies the pronunciation of a vowel or diphthong over 
which it is written. 

French accents, of which there are three (placed above 
the vowel), are not at all difficult to understand. They 
are the acute (’), the grave (*), and the circumflex (°). 
The e is the only letter which uses the three signs, the re- 
‘maining vowels employing them solely to avoid confusion 
in words which are spelled alike, such as “plu” and 
* pla,” and “la” and 1a,”’ but which differ in meaning. 

The grave accent implies that the e (é) is to be spoken 
more openly than if it bore the acute, and the circumflex 
lends a still more open sound to it. 

In old French an s was frequently to be found in the 
body of a word where to-day one finds a circumflex accent 
in its stead. 

* Féte ’’ was formerly written ‘“‘feste,”’ and other 
examples are “‘ méme,” “‘ téte,”’ “‘ béte,”” and ‘‘ maitre.”’ 

I intend now to deal with the subject of phonetics, 
considering each of the important languages separately, 
in an endeavour to minimize the difficulties usually experi- 
enced by beginners in achieving that purity of pronuncia- 
tion and tone which distinguishes the good from the bad 
accent. 

The student, by following out my injunctions carefully, 
should be able, after a few minutes’ practice, to pronounce 
correctly any of those sounds I have chosen which hitherto 
have been unfamiliar tohim. It must be clearly understood 
that I do not intend to deal with all the sounds of every 
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language, but only with those which are likely to prove 
troublesome to the beginner. 

When once you have mastered the correct value of a 
sound, repeat it several times by itself, then pronounce 
as many words as you can find which contain it, and 
finally select whole phrases of varying length in which 
it is embodied. 

Your best process will be one of expansion, making your 
words grow into sentences, your sentences into paragraphs, 
and these, again, into whole pages. 

Write nothing which you do not intend to repeat aloud 
over and over again, and bear in mind my former remarks 
on mobility of the vocal organs, and other points of moment 
to which I refer in the chapter on Fluency. 

Do not allow your subject to tire you, and do not you 
yourself tire of your subject; but have before you always 
the original thought which prompted the undertaking. 
and let this stimulate you and lead you on to a successful 
mastery of the language you have chosen to learn. 


CHAPTER X 
FRENCH SOUNDS 


THE consonants of the French language are simple enough 
to the British student, and are pronounced much the same 
as in English, the only two requiring any comment being 
the j and the r. 

The j has the sound of our s in “leisure” or the z in 
“azure,” so that the French “ jour ” (day) might be 
rendered, by means of our letters, “ zhoor,” and “ jalousie ”’ 
(jealousy) by “ zhalloo-zee.” Note, in passing, that the 
s has often the sound of z as in English (pains, guns, etc.). 

There are two sounds of 7 as spoken by the French— 
the throat r, caused by vibrations of the uvula; and the 
lingual r, by vibrations of the tongue: much depends 
upon the location of the speaker. 

It is of very little consequence which one the student 
uses in speaking; the main point is that this letter must 
be sounded distinctly like any other consonant, except in 
only a few cases, such as at the end of infinitives in -er 
(donner, chanter, etc.), and even here it is customary to 
pronounce it before a word beginning with a vowel, in 
order to make the liaison. 

Turning now to the vowels, a, e, i, 0, and wu, we find that 
the most troublesome one to English ears is undoubtedly 
the uw, which does not resemble our w in “ lunatic ate 
the French have already this 00 sound, written ow, as 
shown in the following words: 


“Cou,” pronounced Koo, meaning “ neck.” 
¢ 2? 
u 


‘ > 99 Oo, 9 i ores 
> eLOUJOUse ces: Zhoo-zhoo,,, —“‘ toy.” 
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‘“‘ Chou,”’ pronounced Shoo, meaning “ cabbage.” 


evi rou, i Troo, , ** hole.” 
Clow,’ ‘3 Kloo, 99° ** nail.” 
** Mou,” . Moo, te “soft.” 


The ow sound is simplicity itself, but the w sound is 
unknown to the English scheme of phonetics, and, as we 
have no equivalent for it, I must perforce resort to some 
other means in order to explain how it ought to be sounded. 

This is how it is done: 

Open your mouth, and pronounce a succession of. e’s 
(as in the word “‘ be ’’). 

Now very slowly and gradually protrude the lips, and 
purse them as though you were going to finish off with a 
whistle, and continue all the time to repeat the e. 

Do you remark how the sound changes, although you 
are still trying to sound the e ? 

The resulting sound with the lips thrust forward and 
pursed is the French w. 

You must continue to practise this new vowel until 
you are able to say it at once without any pet or 
forethought. 

It must come spontaneously to the lips, and must never 
be confounded with the French ow, or regrettable errors 
will ensue. 1 . 

** Avez-vous vu?” signifies in English, “‘ Have you 
seen 2”? In ‘‘ vous ”’ we find the ou, whilst in ‘‘ vu’”’ the 
wu appears. 

Were both CAEN to one another, there would be nothing 
to distinguish “ yous’ from “‘ vu” as regards their pro- 
nunciation. 

The uw is combined with several consonants to form 
words, many of them in common usage: 


Bu, past participle of ‘‘ boire,” to drink, = =drunk. 
Da, ‘ ** devoir,” to owe, =owed. 
Du, contraction "for “de le,” =of the. 
Lu, past participle of “lire,” to read, =read. 
Mu, Pe ‘** mouvoir,’” to move, =moved. ~ 
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Nu, =naked. 

Pu, past participle of ‘‘ pouvoir,” to be able=been able. 
u, s »  * savoir,” to know, =known. 

Tu, = thou. 

1; § »  ‘- taire,”’ to be silent, =been silent 

Ku,* nf » . avoir,” to.have, = had. 

Vu, cs >». voir,’ to see, =seen. 


I have noticed in some grammars that the English 
equivalents for such words as “cuir” (leather), ‘“ suis” 
(am), and “nuit” (night), were spelled as though pro- 
nounced “ queer,” ‘‘ swee,”’ and “‘ n’wee.”’ 

These types, however, are altogether wrong, for they 
are actually advising the student to render the w as French 
ou, against which mistake I have just been warning him. 

‘“ Queer ” is nothing less than the two syllables ‘“‘ koo ” 
and “eer” spoken quickly, the first running into the 
second. 

“ Swee ”’ is likewise a rapid “soo ” and ‘“‘ ee ”’ combined, 
and “‘ n’wee ” is composed of “ noo ” and “ ee.” 

The reader must substitute the actual French w sound 
for the oo in each case, permitting the stress to fall on the 
-ir, -is, and -it, and endeavouring at the same time to 
render each complete word as one syllable. 

In order to gain further practice, the beginner may 
select a few words which embody both sounds. 

“ Voulu,” the past participle of ‘ vouloir,”’ to wish, 
meaning “ wished,” will suffice as one example, and there 
are plenty of similar ones. 

You will achieve the mastery over the u in a few moments 
by following the instructions I have given, but I should 
advise constant practice at intervals for several days 
until absolute correctness becomes a habit. 

From the uw we drift to the nasals, an, en, in, on, and 
un, which are, as their name implies, sounds spoken more 
or less with a twang. 


* In other cases eu, when attached to consonants, is pronounced 
differently, as will be demonstrated later. 
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You have heard, on a hot summer day, the droning of 
a bee in its flight, and you have heard, too, the monoto- 
nous humming of a distant aeroplane. 

You can give quite easily, if you try, an excellent imita- 
tion of these practically identical sounds by “ buzzing ” 
with the lips and teeth pressed tightly together. While 
doing this, distend the nostrils widely, and the sound 
will assume a decidedly nasal intonation. 

Then suddenly open the mouth, and, with the nostrils 
still distended, pronounce a prolonged @ as in “art” or 
** father.”’ 

Now pronounce a succession of a’s in the same manner, 
and you have exact reproductions of the French nasal 
an. On no account are you to copy the English n, which 
is totally different. 

Custom will allow you soon to obviate all necessity of 
resorting to the strange and grotesque preliminaries which 
I have advocated. 

The en is very nearly akin to the an. 

The nasal in may be attained by pronouncing a very 
short @ as in “‘ man,” with the same twang; on by saying 
aw as in ‘‘ law,’”’ and wn by means of the uw in “ bun,” under 
the same conditions. 

The French “intention ’’ is a very good word to work 
upon, as it contains three separate nasal vowels. 

In English the ¢ of words ending in tion has the sound o: 
sh, in French that of the English s in “ soon.” 

Another sound which is a trifle confusing, as explained 
in popular grammars, is the ew. 

Once again I must request you to protrude and purse 
your lips, this time pronouncing the ea of “heard” or 
‘the + of “ fir.” 

The outcome of this will be the French ew as spoken 
-in the following: 


) 


Feu, fire. Peu, a little, few. 
Pneu, tyre. Veut, (he) wishes (¢ silent). 
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(fu is rendered in the same way-—as: 


Noeud, knot (d silent). 
Sceur, sister (r clearly sounded). 
Voceu, vow (v as in English). 
Ue, in the combination weil, is also similar to the above— 
as: 
Orgueil, pride (g hard, a as an abrupt English ee). 


Cercueil, coffin (cer as English ‘‘ sair’’; second c hard). 
Deuil, mourning (d as in English). 


Remember always to throw the stress or tonic accent 
towards the end of the word; in this way you will not fail 
to give the full value to each syllable. 

The ai is of common occurrence, and does not equal 
our ay in “‘ day,’’ nor the a of “ fate,”’ as some books assure 
us, both of these sounds being far too broad, and having 
too close a relationship to the diphthong. 

When we pronounce the e of “ met,” it is not necessary 
to open the mouth very widely, but by sounding this 
short vowel as openly as possible one obtains an excellent 
rendering of the French ai as contained in the words “‘ fait ”’ 
(made and makes), “‘ faisait ’’ (was making), “ gai”’ (gay), 
‘“mais ”’ (but—silent s), “‘mai’”’ (May), and “ aide ” (aid). 

The slightest change in the position of any of the vocal 
organs brings a corresponding difference in pronunciation; 
this holds good for all the vowels and consonants of all 
languages. 

Some years ago necessity forced me to invent a plan 
whereby I could register in my notebook the pronunciation 
of a new word as exactly as possible, which certainly 
facilitated my studies. 

Let us imagine that I had just heard some word previ- 
ously unknown to me, and that I wished to make a note, 
not only of the word itself, but of the apparent sound of 
each syllable. The method I adopted for my own edifica- 
tion was a very simple one, and might be used with con- 
siderable advantage by anyone. 
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The word in question might have been the German 
“* Jahreszeit ” (season of the year), and I should have made 
the entry as follows: 


Jahreszeit = season. (“‘ Jahr,” ** Zeit,” 


time.) [Yarmouth-rest-sight.] 


year ; 


The portion in brackets gave me a solution to the 
pronunciation, by connecting up those syllables which 
T had underlined—in this case “ Ya-rest-sight,”’ or, better 
still, “‘ Ya-res-tsight,” the stress being on the first syllable. 

Here are a few examples in French (one dot above a 
vowel or diphthong indicated a nasal, two dots the French 
u, three dots the eu): 


Crayon, pencil. 
Bateau, boat. 
Personne, person. 
Clocher, steeple. 
Bas, stocking. 
Triste, sad. 

Joli, pretty. 


Brune, brown (fem.). 


Feu, fire. 


[Crate-yawn. | 

[ Bark-toe. ] 

[ Patr-sonn. ] 

[Clod-shade. ] 

[ Ba-ba. ] 

[T'ree-stem. | 

[Zhaw-lee; aw very abrupt. |] 
[Briinn.] 

[ Fiirther. | 


Many people experience a considerable amount of 
difficulty with the French 7 and r after such consonants 


as c,d, p, b, v, and t. 


The above plan may be used as efficaciously for these 


as for any other sounds. 


Sable, sand. 
Souple, supple. 
Louvre. (Paris.) 
Libre, free. 
Tigre, tiger. 
Titre, title. 
Boucle, buckle. 


[Sardine-blanket. | 
[ Sowpladle. | 
[Zuminous-Bovril. ] 
[ Lee-bread. ] 
[T'ee-ground. | 
[T'ea-tray]. 

[ Boo-clever. | 


Do not omit to pronounce the r distinctly wherever it 


occurs in the above examples. 


Certain letters, such as d, p, s, and t, are generally not 
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sounded at the end of words, though there exist excep- 
tions. 

An additional e, however, enables them to be pronounced 
in the ordinary way. 


Not Pronounced. 


Laid, ugly. Loup, wolf. 
Coup, blow, hit. Mais, but. 
Trés, very. Lait, milk. 


Pronounced. 


Loupe, magnifying-glass 
Chaise, chair. 
Béte, beast. 


Laide, ugly (fem.). 
Coupe, cup. 
Téte, head. 


This additional e may also, in certain instances, change 
a nasal into the usual n, as in the case of “‘ don,” which 
signifies “‘ gift,” and “‘ donne,’”’ meaning ‘* vives,” the first 
being clearly a nasal 0, while the second should be rendered 
as a Briton would pronounce “ donn.” 

As, in English, we have so many varieties of pronuncia- 
tion, each student must standardize his own system, for 
any work on phonetics is only applicable to those people 
who hear precisely as the author hears. 

It behoves each one, therefore, when taking notes, to 
write the equivalents for foreign sounds exactly as he 
himself hears them. Previous to writing down or speaking 
aloud any passage, we must first ascertain exactly where 
each liaison occurs; and I would suggest marking each 
place by means of a short curved line, temporarily joining 
up the consonant of one word with the vowel of the next. 

I have chosen the following extract from a French 
science reader to illustrate the use of the curve, which 
should, by the way, be written below the line: 

“T’eau est_un liquide_incolore qui parait, cependant, 
bleu ou verdatre quand_il_est vu sous_une grande_épais- 
seur. 

‘Bile _est_inodore quand_elle_est pure, et elle_a une 
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légére saveur qui permet quelquefois de distinguer les_ eaux 
de sources différentes.” 

The English equivalent is— 

“Water is a colourless liquid which, however, appears 
blue or greenish when seen in great bulk. 

“It is inodorous when pure, and it has a slight taste 
which permits one sometimes to distinguish waters from 
different sources.”’ 

There are two very important points here which I must 
bring to your notice: 

First, “quand ”’ (when) is the only word in which the 
final d is pronounced as ¢ whenever the liaison is necessary. 

Secondly, the liaison is never, under any conditions, 
made with the word “et” (and). 

It will be as well to remember that, after pronunciation, 
tone, and accent, the question of liaison is the next in 
importance on the way to fluency. 

The addition of the final s, denoting the plural, causes 
no change in the pronunciation of a word except where 
the liaison is required. 

“Un grand homme ” (A great man). 

Here, the fh being silent, the d is carried over to the 
syllable om. 

‘Les grands hommes ” (The great men). 

In this case the d becomes silent, and the s is carried 
over in its stead. 

Again, one should never make the liaison where there is 
the slightest danger of confusion. 

“Les francais aiment la chasse”? (The French love 
hunting). 

The s of “frangais’? must neither be sounded nor 
carried across to the vowel of the next word, because, if 
it were, the sense of the remark would be altered, and it 
would sound to a native of France as follows: 

“Les frangaises aiment la chasse’ (The Frenchwomen 
love hunting). 
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There is a tendency among the British, as I have re- 
marked before, to drawl and prolong unnecessarily the 
French vowels and diphthongs, particularly the oi, which, 
although it strongly resembles the wha of our “ what,” is 
not nearly so long. It is, on the contrary, a short crisp sound. 
Pronounce the following words aloud, giving full value 
to the other letters, yet throwing the tonic accent on the 
deliberately curtailed wha. 


Bois, wood (silent s)—pronounced as B’wha. 
Quoi ? what ? 3 K’ wha. 
Doigt, finger + D’ wha. 
Oie, goose aM Wha. 
Foi, faith Wi FE’ wha. 
Joie, joy. es Zh’ wha. 
Loi, law , L’ wha. 
Moi, me f M’wha. 
Noix, walnut (silent x) a3 N’wha. 
Poix, pitch (on, ae) “ P’ wha. 
Pois, pea (urs) a5 P’ wha. 
Poids, weight (55a 8) , P’ wha. 
Roi, king “fs R’ wha. 
Soi-méme, one’s self 7 S’wha. 
Soit! So beit/ (silent é) re S’ wha. 
Toit, roof (CmAy Ta - T’ wha. 
Voit, sees (io; ene) “fs V’wha. 


The h of wha must, of course, be unaspirated. 

There are no. strong aspirates in French as in English, 
and a Frenchman finds it very difficult to breathe as forcibly 
as we do. 

The Latin races, when giving an imitation of an English- 
man speaking a foreign tongue, purposely intersperse 
their utterances with a plentiful supply of aitches, and 
not without just cause. 

Our own tongue is so rich in aspirates, and we are so 
well drilled in their use, that the habitually rapid breath- 
ing induced thereby does actually cause us to sound an 
aspirate where there ought to be none, unnoticed by our- 
selves, but easily perceptible to the foreigner who is un- 
accustomed to it. eee 
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There are some very strong aspirates in German and 
Spanish, but none at all in French, although they have 
two aitches, one of which is silent, and the other, while 
styled ‘“‘ aspirate,” is not so according to our acceptation 
of the term. 

The difference may be best explained by means of 
examples: 


Aspirated. Silent. 
La haine, hatred. L’homme, man. 
La hache, aze. L’heure, howr. 
Le hangar, shed. L’habit, garment. 
Le hareng, herring. L’histoire, history, story. 
Le haricot, kidney-bean. L’hirondelle, swallow. 
Le havre, harbour, haven, L’herbe, grass. 


The rule in French is that, when a noun begins with a 
vowel or silent h, the vowel of the article is dropped, and 
an apostrophe takes its place, but when the / is an aspirate 
there is no change. 

In neither case is any other distinction made. 

There is just one more interesting point to mention 
before I bring this chapter to a close. I have been fre- 
quently told by students of French that they encounter 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing one tense of the 
verb from another on account of the similarity between 
their suffixes. 

I always assure them that they are worrying unnecessarily, 
- for the solution to the difficulty lies in the consonant 1. 

Examine carefully the following tenses of the verbs 
“to speak,” “to sleep,” “‘ to receive,” and “ to sell.” 


1. Present : Je parle, I speak. 

2. Past definite : Je parlai, I spoke. 

3. Imperfect : Je parlais, I was speaking. 
4. Future : Je parlerai, I shall speak. 
5. Conditional : Je parlerais, I should speak. 


The fourth and fifth resemble the second and third, 
but have an extra syllable, er, | 
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1. Present : Je dors, I sleep. 

2. Past definite ; Je dormis, I slept. 

3. Imperfect : Je dormais, I was sleeping. 
4. Future: Je dormirai, IT shall sleep. 
5. Conditional : Je dormirais, I should sleep. 


The fifth ending resembles the third; the fourth and 
fifth have an additional syllable, ir. 


l. Present : Je recois, TI receive. 

2. Past definite : Je recus, I received. 

3. Imperfect : Je recevais, I was receiving. 
4. Future : Je recevrai, I shall receive. 
5. Conditional : Je recevrais, I should receive. 


The fifth resembles the third, and still retains the r; 
the fourth retains the 7, but its suffix is unlike that of the 
second. 


1. Present : Je vends, I sell. 

2. Past definite : Je vendis, I sold. 

3. Imperfect : Je vendais, L was selling. 
4. Future: Je vendrai, I shall sell. 
5. Conditional : Je vendrais. I should sell. 


In this example the fifth is the same as the third, but 
for the r, and the fourth, while still containing this 7, 
has a suffix different to that of the second. 

The reader will see at a glance that, in every case, both 
the future and conditional possess an r in their final 
syllables, and this serves to distinguish these tenses from 
the present, past definite, and imperfect. 

The first person singular of the imperfect and conditional 
always ends in -ais, and the remaining suffixes of both 
tenses are similar each to each. 

The suffixes of the future tense are identical for all verbs. 

Those tenses of the indicative mood which vary most are 
the present and the past definite, though even they are 
not nearly so bewildering, on acquaintance, as they appear 
at the outset. 

Certain phases of language-study may seem difficult, 
but they are never insurmountable. 
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Now, as a fitting termination to the subject of French 
phonetics, I append a short list of words whose sounds 
are more or less intricate. Remember to accentuate them 
on the last syllable. 


Angleterre, England. [ Arm-glove-tare.] 


Vieil, old. [V’ Yates-eel.] 

Gageure, wager. [Pronounced as if written ** ga- 
jure.’ ] 

Méfier, to distrust. [Mate-f’ yellow. |* 

Ennemi, enemy. [Enter-meek. | 

Oreille, ear. — [Or-ray-ee. | 

Feuille, leaf. [ Fervent-ee. | 

Poireau, leek. [ P’what-Rome. | 

Chateau, castle. [ Shark-toe. | 

Chemin, way, road. [Sham-man. ] 

Fenétre, window. [ Fern-aim-tram. ] 

Symbole, symbol. [Sam-bowl ; ‘‘ bowl” very short.] 


Poilu, nickname for the : 5 
French soldier. \P EAA 
Ypres, name of a town. [Even-prince. | 


Pierre, stone. [P’ Yare.] 

Bouteille, bottle. [ Boot-heard-meet. | 

Boite, bo. _- [Brwhat ; “ what ”» spoken openly. | 
Ouate, cotton-wool. [ What, spoken openly. ] 


The latter is one of the few French words which do not 
demand the elision of the vowel belonging to the article. 

We say therefore “‘ la ouate,” and not ‘* Vouate.”’ 

Others are ‘“‘le onze,’’ meaning the number ‘“‘ eleven,” 
and “le oui,” meaning the word “ yes.” Note that words 
ending in -ille, -eille, etc., seem to finish off at the end with 
an almost imperceptible sound, as of e in ‘ermine: or 
‘‘wonder.’? We even sound it ourselves at the end of 
words like “‘ heard,” “‘ word,” and other terminating in d. 


The numbers from one to ten are— 


Un [The nasal wn.] 
Deux [Dérvish; three dots signify the French ew. | 
Trois [Tram-what. | 


Quatre [Cat-ran. | 


* The ye must be pronounced openly, so as nearly to approach 
the sound of Ya in “‘ Yates” spoken quickly. | 
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Cinq [Sack-can; one dot signifies a nasal.] 
Six [Cease, or seize before a vowel.] 

Sept [ Set. ] 

Huit [The wu sound followed by eet.] 

Neuf [| Nerve-fan. ] 

Dix [Deece, or deez before a vowel. ] 


When unconnected with a noun, these words are pro- 
nounced as above, but otherwise the numbers from five 
to ten inclusive are liable to certain changes. 

Before a vowel they are also pronounced as shown, 
except “six” and “ dix,” which take a z sound (see notes 
above); but before a word beginning with a consonant 
they lose the sound of their own final consonants, and 
appear, therefore, as follows: 


Cinq [Sack, with a strong nasal sound.] 
Six [See.] 

Sept [Seven; pt unpronounced. | 

Huit [French u« followed by ee of “ bee.’”] 
Neuf [WVérve.] 

Dix [Dee.] 


The words “bien,” “lien,” ‘mien,’ “ rien,” ‘Ssien.# 
* tien,” and ‘‘ viens” or ‘ vient ” (parts of ‘‘ venir,” to 
come), are to be rendered as one syllable. Imagine the 
syllable Ya of “ Yankee” to have a strong nasal sound, 
and pronounce the above words thus: 


Bien, well, B’ya. 
Lien, bond, L’ya. 
Mien, mine, M’ya. 
Rien, nothing, R’ya. 
Sien, his, S’ya. 
Tien, thine, T’ya. 
Viens 


Vient 


This ten must be sounded in exactly the same manner 
in all words of more than one syllable, such as ‘‘ combien 2” 
meaning “‘ how much ?” “ how many 2” 

Before b and p the syllable om is to have a nasal on 
sound, as in “‘ combien ”’ and ‘“‘ complet.” 
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1. Verse for the practice of wu: 


“Tl a tant pli 

Qu’on ne sait plus 
Pendant quel mois 
Il a le plus plu. 
Mais le plus sur 
C’est qu’au surplus 
S’il avait moins pla 
Ca m’eut plus plu.” 


2. Verse for the practice of nasal sounds: 


‘Du pain sec et du fromage 
C’est bien peu pour déjeuner. 
On me donnera, je gage, 
Autre chose &4 mon diner; 
Car Didon dina, dit-on, 

Du dos d’un dodu dindon.” 


3. A riddle: 


‘“‘ Je suis ce que je suis. 
Mais je ne suis pas ce que je suis; 
Car si j’étais ce que je suis, 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis. 
Que suis-je ?”’ 


4. For the practice of the nasal in, ain, and ein, which 
are pronounced alike: ‘‘ Cinq capucins, sains de corps et 
d’esprit, ceints de leur ceinture, qui portaient sur leur sein 
le seing du Saint-Pére.”’ 


The English equivalents to these verses are: 


1. It has rained so much 
That one knows no more (longer) 
During which month 
It has rained most. 
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But the most sure (thing) 

Is, furthermore, that 

If it had rained less 

It might have pleased me more. 


bo 


. Dry bread and cheese 
Is very little for breakfast. 
I shall be given, I’ll be bound, 
Something else for my dinner; 
For Didon dined, they say, 
Off the back of a plump turkey. 


3. 1am what I am. 
But [ am not what I follow; 
For if I were what I follow, 
I should not be what I am. 
What am I ? 


There are many solutions to the latter, but the most 
common one refers, I believe, to a man who is driving a 
donkey. 

Another suggests a man-servant following in the steps 
of his master. 

“Je suis,” signifying ““I am,” happens to be ortho- 
graphically similar to “‘ Je suis ” (from “‘ suivre,’”’ to follow), 
meaning ‘‘I follow,” and this is itself the key to the 
mystery. | 


4. Five Capucin monks, healthy in body and mind, with 
their belts around them, who bore upon their breast the. 
seal of the Holy Father. 


CHAPTER XI 
GERMAN SOUNDS 


Tue study of German phonetics is not nearly so difficult 
or so complicated to the average Briton as that of French 
phonetics, for the Teutons do not employ such a variety 
of diphthongs as their Gallic neighbours. 

Their di (written with two dots above it) has the same 
sound as the French w (vide ‘‘ French Sounds ’’), and 
their u (without dots) is equivalent to the French ou, and 
to the English 00 in such words as “ boot,’’ “ root,” and 
‘“ shoot,” but has no relationship with the oo of ‘‘ book ”’ 
as spoken by the Londoner. Every letter must be dis- 
tinctly pronounced in this tongue, for mispronunciation 
may, as elsewhere, lead to confusion. 

As the ii is a vowel quite apart from the wu, so the ch 
differs from the ck. 

The latter resembles our own ck in “ rock,” ‘* knock,” 
‘“mock,” and ‘frock’; but the former, though non- 
existent in purely English phonetics, is frequently used by 
the Scots. 

What inhabitant of the British Isles has not heard, and 
even himself repeated, the following phrase ? 

‘‘ Tt’s a braw bricht munelicht nicht the nicht.’’* 

lf the reader has never had any opportunity of hearing 
this ch, the best way to acquire it is (1) by opening the 
mouth, (2) by broadening the tongue until its right and 
left sides touch the upper molars on either side in such a 
manner that, by closing the jaws, one might bite the edges 
of the tongue, and (3) by expelling the breath rather 
forcibly. 

* Tt’s a fine bright moonlight night to-night. 
95 
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Note that the ch is neither the sh of “shut” nor the 
ch of “* church.”’ 

As in Scots so in German, there exist two distinct 
varieties of the ch. 

The other is sounded from the top of the throat while 
the tongue hangs free in the mouth, without touching 
either the teeth or the palate. 

It may be likened to a hoarse breathing or a very ex- 
aggerated h. 

Pronounce the Scots word “loch” aloud, giving the 
ch a throaty h sound, and you will have an excellent 
representative of the German ch as it is sounded after the 
vowels a, 0, and w. 

The former ch is usually combined with e, 7, and ez 
(ec as 2 in “‘ mine ”’). 

In the following list will be found words embodying 
both the sounds of ch and also that of the German ck, 
the latter being rendered as in English: 


Ch with e and 2. With a, o, and u. Ck. 
Recht, right, law. Loch, hole. Rock, coat. 
Gleich, same. Noch, yet, still. Stock, stick. 
Nicht, not. Woche, week. Dreieck, triangle. 
Reich, rich. Hoch, high. Zweck, purpose. 
Schlecht, bad. Nacht, night. Stiick, piece. 
~ Gewicht, weight. Buch, book. Dick, thick. 


Nachrichten, news : This word contains both the ch’s. 


Some of the letters forming part of these words require 
additional explanations, which will naturally be of a simple 
order, as exceptions to the rules for the pronunciation of 
German words are extremely few, and even those which exist 
are found principally in words derived from foreign sources. 

In German every syllable is pronounced. 

The final e, which occurs frequently, is sounded, and 
is equivalent to the ea in “heard,” or to the vowel 
contained in the words “‘ bird,” “‘ word,” and “ turf.’’* 


* Elsewhere pronounce the e as the e of “ bet,’ spoken openly, 
so as nearly to approach the sound of a in “ fate.” 
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The initial letter of all German nouns is a capital. 


Der Name, the name. [Daring-snark-mirth.] 
Die Taube, the pigeon, dove, aeroplane. [ Dee-town-birth. ] 


Sch has the same value as the sh of “‘ shame.” 

G is always hard as in “ goat.” | 

W is, in most parts of Germany, almost equivalent to 
our v, though I think the following method of procedure 
will give the reader a better conception of it. 

When we utter the v in English, we allow our lower 
lip to press lightly against the edges of the upper 
teeth. 

By performing the same operation, and saying w 
instead of v, we obtain an exact imitation of the 
German w. 

Be careful, however, not to give it the sound of both 
vy and w together, but rather that of an elision of the two 
into one. 

H is rendered as in our own tongue. | 

St at the beginning of a word is identical to the German 
sch or English sh, with the addition of ¢. 

Z is spoken like the ts in “ nets,”’ before a vowel. 

The final en of words must never be abbreviated as in 
English. 

We speak of a “ garden” as a “ gard’n,” of “ woven < 
as “‘wov’n,” and of ‘“‘ heaven” as ‘“‘heav’n’’; but the 
Teutons give full value to this syllable, pronouncing it 
almost as distinctly as we do in such words as “hen,” 
“ten,” and ‘‘ men.” 

I have noticed that, among the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, the Welsh are the most careful on the question of 
pronunciation, and they certainly do pronounce all suffixes, 
especially en and ed, very clearly. Indeed, one might 
well take a lesson from them. 

The German ei is the same as the 7 of “ bite,’ and the 


je as the ee of ‘‘ meet.” 
7 
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Ex. Te. 
Steil, steep. Viel, much, many. 
Stein, stone. Leigen, to lie. 
Schreiten, to step. Verlieren, to lose. 
Allein, alone. Infanterie, infantry. 
Gemein, common. Spiel, game. 
Weit, far. Fieber, fever. 
Arbeit, work. Diener, servant. 


The v of the words “‘ viel’ and “‘ verlieren ”’ above, and 
of all words which contain it, is pronounced as an /. 

‘‘ Spiel ”” may be rendered in English as “ shpeel,” for 
the Teuton s before the consonants 1, m, p, and t, adopts 
the sound of the English sh, and therefore is equivalent, 
in these cases, to the German sch. 

The German initial s has the sound of our z, and German 
z that of our ts in “‘ nets,”’ before a vowel. 

Tz also has the latter sound. 

The language as practised by the modern native of 
‘“‘ Deutschland ”’ should be spoken in a tone which I can 
best describe by employing the schoolboy’s expression— 
PACOCKY. ~ 

In making this statement I am speaking of the repre- 
sentative German, from the highest to the lowest, though 
this ‘“‘ cockiness ”’ is less apparent in the latter class, and 
becomes most noticeable in the military caste. 

T cannot, however, vouch for the continuance of this 
characteristic trait; but, notwithstanding the patriotic 
feeling which prompts us to eschew all things German, 
I still advise emphatically the study of the language by 
the British. 

Turning once more to the vowel sounds, I must warn 
you against all undue haste in your endeavours to master 
any foreign sound which has previously been unfamiliar 
to you, for a few minutes’ careful consideration will save 
a lot of unnecessary trouble in the future. 

The German ew is generally exemplified, in grammars 
intended to be popular, as equivalent to our oy in “ boy,” 
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which is approximate, though not strictly correct, because 
‘“ boy ” is not pronounced by all alike. 

Some say “ baw’ee,” others “‘ by’ee ” or “ bah’ee.” 

Personally, I consider the two latter to be nearer the 
sound than tne example usually given. 

Here are a few common words which contain this sound: 


Heute, to-day. Eule, owl. 
Steuer, rudder. Treu, trwe. 
Zeuge, witness. Leute, people. 


It is, of course, an impossibility to explain some foreign 
vowels and diphthongs by means of English sounds, and 
one should always appeal to a native whenever the occasion 
presents itself, even in the case of sounds for which equiva- 
lents can be given. I shall advise the reader on these 
points as we meet them. 

The & as sounded in “ spat” (late) may be accepted 
as equivalent to our a in “ fate,’ and aw to our ow in 
“how,” ‘cow,’ etc., in words like “ Haus” (house), 
‘“ Maus ” (mouse), and ‘“ Laus ”’ (louse). 

Au very closely resembles the German eu, whilst the 
modified 6 is akin to the French ew, already defined in the 
preceding chapter. 

The remaining sounds ought not to present any diffi- 
culties to the British student. 

Study conscientiously the remarks I have made in 
conjunction with the phonetic explanations given in your 
own grammar, and you cannot go very far wrong. 

It will be as well to remember, also, that in German, 
Dutch, and other languages of Central and Northern 
Kurope, the lower jaw is brought into play far more than 
in the Southern tongues. The throat, too, is given a full 
share of work. 

In speaking German—and, indeed, any language—do 
not hesitate after each word, as some beginners are in- 
clined to do, but go straight on from one word to another 
with an even flow. 
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Accentuation in German is not so easy to learn as in 
the Latin languages, for some words may be accented on 
more than one syllable. As a general definition, I may 
state that the stress is laid upon that syllable of a word 
which is logically the most important. 

In a simple word this is usually the root syllable. 

Such a word as the verb “‘ singen ” (to sing) is accented 
on the first syllable, because some idea of its signification 
is shown by sing-, and hundreds of words possess the 
suffix -en. Obviously, the former is the more logical. 

Substantives and adjectives with the prefix ge-, which 
is a very frequent one, are accented upon the root syllable. 

In ‘“Gesang” (song, singing) the stress falls upon 
-sang, which 1s the root syllable, or, in other terms, that 
which gives the key to the fundamental sense of the word. 

The word ‘“ Wichtigkeit ” in one of its senses signifies 
“importance,” and is derived from ‘“‘ wichtig ”’ (weighty), 
the final syllable being as much a suffix as the y in the 
English equivalent. It is evident, therefore, that the 
stress must fall on the first syllable, Wicht. 

Keit is, like heit, a suffix used to transform some other 
word into a noun, in much the same manner as the English 
ness in ‘‘ likeness,” “ quickness,” etc. 

Substantives and adjectives with the prefixes ant-, 
et-, and miss-, are accented upon these syllables; but those 
with un-, ur-, and erz-, sometimes receive the stress upon 
the root syllable, and sometimes upon the prefix. 

I cannot treat the subject at length, because it would 
necessitate too much space; but the student will not 
experience much trouble in this direction, for, as I have 
already explained, the accentuation of German words is 
a logical process, and common-sense will show him just 
where the stress ought to fall. 

Most grammars will employ monosyllabic words (mono, 
one) in the elementary exercises, and gradually increase 
the length of the words towards the later chapters. 
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The prefixes be-, emp-, ent-, er-, ge-, ver-, zer-, and usually 
miss-, belonging to verbs, are not as a rule accented. 

In compound verbs (those with a prefix or modifier of 
some description) the accent depends upon the nature of 
the compound. 

If the prefix or modifying component may be detached 
it is accented, but if it is inseparable from the original 
verb it is unaccented. 

Let me demonstrate to you how, even in our own 
tongue, a verbal prefix may be either separable or in- 
separable. 

** He was badly brought up.” 

In this example, “up” is not used as a prefix to 
* brought,” for we do not say, ‘‘ He was badly upbrought,”’ 
though we do refer to a person’s upbringing. 

Wesay, “ I over-estimated the value ’’; not, “‘ I estimated 
the value over.” 

We allude to an outlaw as a dangerous character who 
has been ‘“‘ outlawed,” not ‘‘ lawed out ’’; and because a 
flock of sheep have been “‘ overtaken ”’ there are no grounds 
to suppose that they have been “‘ taken over.” ‘‘ To go 
under a trial ’”’ is not nearly so clear to us as the usual 
expression, “‘to undergo a trial,” though a man who 
sinks in water or who fails in his profession is commonly 
said to “‘ go under.” 

The foregoing examples afford ample proof that, while 
some prefixes must remain attached to a word, others . 
may be, and in certain cases often must be, separated from 
it. In the one instance they are inseparable, in the other 
separable, and the same applies to the German language. 

This will be more clear to the reader when he arrives 
at that section of his grammar which treats of compound 
verbs. 

Nouns which are formed from verbs usually retain the 
accent of the verb, as, for example, “‘ Vollzug ’”’ (accom- 
plishment), from “ vollziehen ”’ (to accomplish), the former 
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being accented on the last syllable, and the latter on the 
second, both zug and zieh being the outstanding part of 
each word. 

‘“Vorfall’ (occurrence) is derived from “ vorfallen ” 
(to happen, occur), and here, the verb being accented 
upon the syllable vor, the stress is also laid upon it in the 
case of the noun. 

The student’s dictionary will give him the exact accentua- 
tion of any word, and it would be advisable to refer to 
it when in doubt. 

Some of you may prefer to learn the accent belonging 
to each word as you meet it, without perusing a list of 
tiresome rules beset with exceptions; but it is preferable 
to be acquainted with a few of the more important general 
rules at the outset. It is quite an easy matter to recognize 
the nouns in German, since they all commence with a 
capital letter. . 

The principal verb, the one upon which the action of 
the sentence is based, is found at the end of the sentence 
when the verb is employed with an auxiliary. Auxiliaries 
include such verbs as “‘ to be,” ‘‘ to have,” ‘‘ to be able ”’ 
(I can, he can, you could, etc.), “‘ to have to” (we must, 
they must, etc.), “to be allowed to” (I may, you may, etc.). 

When I say, ‘‘ You sing,” or, “I sang a song,’ no 
auxiliary is required to express my meaning ; but when I 
say, “‘ You have sung a song,” “‘I must sing something,’ 
and ‘“‘ You may sing,” an auxiliary is needed to complete 
the idea. 

The word “auxiliary” signifies “help” or “ assist- 
ance,” and certain parts of a verb could not be employed, 
and still be grammatically correct, without them. 

Remember to pronounce very clearly all r’s, and all 
double consonants. 

The following extract in the form of a conversation 
between a boy and his mother is taken from the writings 
of ‘ Lohr,’ and may be used as a reading exercise : 
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EmmericuH. ‘‘ Mutter, ich habe Etwas; Etwas recht 
Schones habe ich in meiner Tasche.”’ 

Mortrter. “ Nun, darf mann denn nicht wissen, was du 
hast ?” 

EK. “O ja, Mutter, du darfst es wohl wissen; eine 
Schwalbe habe ich, ein allerliebstes Tierchen. . Nachbars 
Christel hat sie mir geschenkt. Er hat sie in seinem Saale 
gefangen.”’ 

M. “ Ach, so; und da hat er dir das Végelehen gegeben, 
dass du es besehen sollst, und sollst es dann wieder fliegen 
lassen ?”’ 

E. “ Nein, Mutter, nicht fortfliegen lassen, ich will es 
behalten. Ich habe einen Kafig auf dem Boden, in den 
will ich das Végelchen hineinsetzen und ihm Brod und 
Semmel geben.” 

M. “ Wird’s schwerlich fressen. Diese Vogel fangen 
sich Fliegen und Miicken und andere kleine Tierchen. 
Und wenn du ihm diese auch geben wolltest, es wird sie 
doch nicht fressen wollen; es wird traurig sein, weil es 
eingesperrt ist. Und dann denke einmal, lieber Emmerich, 
vielleicht hat das Végelchen seine Kinder im Neste; wie 
werden sie auf die Mutter oder den Vater warten, und 
nun kann es ihnen Nichts bringen; da wmiissen sie 
verhungern.” 

K. “* Ach, Mutter, das hatte ich nicht bedacht. Nein, 
die armen Kleinen sollen nicht verhungern. Da, flieg 
(sagte er, indem er das Fenster aufmache), und suche 
Futter fiir deine Kinderchen.”’ 

M. “ Dafiir muss ich dich loben. Sieh, hier am Hause 
ist ein Schwalbennest mit fiinf Jungen; es wird dir gewiss 
mehr Freude machen, wenn du dich zuweilen hinstellst 
und zusiehst, wie die Alten den Jungen das Futter zutra- 
gen, und wie diese alle die kleinen, schwarzen Kopfchen 
herausstrecken, wenn die Eltern kommen, und wie jedes 
dann eine Fliege oder Wespe empfangt, oder was sie sonst 
gefunden haben.”’ 
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The following translation, written word for word, will 
given the beginner some idea of the construction of a 
German sentence. The above may, after a while, be 
committed to memory or used as a piece of dictation. 


Emmericu. “Mother, I have something; something 
right fine have I in my pocket.” 

Moruer. “ Now, may one then not know, what thou 
hast 2” 

E. “ Oh yes, mother, thou mayst it well know; a swallow 
have I, a dearest (charming) little-animal. Neighbour 
Christel has her to-me presented. He has her in his draw- 
ing-room found.” 

M. “Ah, so; and then has he to-thee the little-bird 
given, that thou it look-at shalt, and shalt it then again 
fly let 2” 

E. “No, mother, not away-fly let, I will it keep. I 
have a cage in the loft, in which will I the little-bird 
therein-place and to-it bread and rolls give.” 

M. “It'll hardly eat. These birds catch themselves 
flies and gnats and other little little-beasts. And if thou 
to-it these also give wilt, it will them yet not eat wish; 
it will sad be, because it imprisoned is. And then think 
once, dear Emmerich, perhaps has the little-bird its children 
in-the nest; how will they on (for) the mother or the father 
wait, and now can it to-them nothing bring; then must 
they hunger.” | 

E. ‘“‘ Ah, mother, that had I not considered. No, the: 
poor little-ones shall not hunger. There, fly (said he, 
as he the window opened), and seek food for thy little- 
children.” 

M. “Therefor must I thee praise. See, here at-the 
house is a swallows’-nest with five young; it will to-thee 
certainly more joy make (give), if thou thyself now-and- 
then there-placest, and seest how the parents to-the young 
the food carry, and how these all the little, black little- 
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heads outstretch, when the parents come, and how each 
then a fly or wasp receives, or what they else found 
have.” 


Such a construction will appear strange, and even 
amusing; but it will serve to show how the German 
sentence is framed, and we may recognize certain character- 
istics which previously puzzled us in the speech of some 
German acquaintance, in his early endeavours to master 
our own idiom. 

Those words which I have connected by a hyphen (-) 
in the English version appear as one word only in the 
German. text. 

It will be understood that I do not give the pronunciation 
of every sound in any language, but only those which are 
unknown to the beginner, and which are often explained 
too casually in popular works. 

The remainder may be quite easily learned from the 
student’s own book. 

Work hard at your grammar, for, in spite of what others 
may tell you, grammatical explanations are very necessary 
to the adult; his reasoning powers demand them. 


CHAPTER XII 
SPANISH SOUNDS 


TE Spanish spoken language is generally supposed to 
be “pretty,” but to my mind it does not possess the 
charm of either French or Italian. 

Guttural sounds are not conducive to ** prettiness,”’ 
and Spanish is very rich in them. 

The best method of judging the musical value of a lan- 
guage is to hear it spoken by an educated girl or young 
woman, who will render it to the very best advantage, 
giving proper value to all sounds. If there exists any 
charm in it at all, it will be emphasized under these condi- 
tions, and any harshness will be modified and softened. 

Much, of course, depends upon the speaker. 

All languages, with the exception of invented ones, 
have some individual beauty which can be exposed by 
clever writers and orators, but some tongues will appear 
positively harsh as regards their musical value when 
compared with others. 

The preponderance of vowel sounds tends to beautify 
a language, and an opposite effect is often produced when- 
ever gutturals predominate. 

The Spanish j, as pronounced in the following words, 
is a guttural, and should be sounded like an exaggerated 
or throaty h; it resembles the German ch when this is 
preceded by o. 


Jaboén, soap. Jacinto, hyacinth. 
Jamas, never. Jamon, ham. 
Jardin, garden. Jaula, cage. 

Jefe, chief, leader. Jibia, cuttlefish. 
Joven, youth. Joya, jewel. 
Judio, Jew. Juego, game, 
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Jueves, U'hursday. Juez, judge. 

Jugar, to play. Jugo, sap, marrow. 
Julio, July. Junio, June. 

Jurar, to swear. Justo, just. 
Juventud, youthfulness. Juzgar, to judge. 


This 7 has exactly the same sound before each of the 
five vowels a, e, i, 0, and wu, which are pronounced as 
follows: 


A—English broad a in “art,” “ father,” and never otherwise. 

E—English a in “rate,” spoken quickly, without any suspicion 
of a diphthong. 

I—English ee in “ meet,” spoken quickly. The Spaniards never 
drawl their vowels. 

O—English o in “ poet’ and ‘“‘ home,” spoken quickly 

U—English oo in “‘ boot,”’ spoken quickly. 


The diphthong is nothing more or less than the com- 
bined pronunciation of two vowels, which blend with one 
another. 

The Spanish g has two sounds. 

Before a, 0, and uw (also when the latter is followed by 
another vowel, as in “ guerrero,’ meaning “‘ a warrior ’’), 
the g has a hard sound, as sounded in the English words 
“ garter,” “‘ gollywog,” and “ gutter.” 

Before e and 7 it resembles the Spanish 7. 

Gua may be produced by the English letters gwa (a 
as in “‘ art ’’), gue aS a very rapid gay, gui as a very short 
ge in “*‘ gear,” and guo as a quick gwo. 

It is often necessary to insert a.w between g and e, in 
order that the g may retain its hard sound, where otherwise 
it would be sounded as Spanish 7. 

In the verb “‘ pagar ”’ (to pay) the g has the hard sound 
of g in “ garden.”’ 

In a certain tense of this verb the ending is e, and, 
instead of “‘page,”’ we must render it as “‘pague,”’ so 
that the g shall retain the same sound throughout. 
Gu is in this case, therefore, similar to the g of 
** pagar.” 
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As English hard q. As English j. Hard. 
Gaceta, gazeite. Gemelo, twin. Grueso, thick. 
Galante, gallant. General, general. Guante, glove. 
Gallina, hen. Género, genus. Guarda, guard. 
Gobierno, government. | Girasol, sunflower. Guia, guide. 
Gusto, taste, pleasure. Gitano, gipsy. Guerra, war. 


Do not attempt to pronounce any of these words until 
you have mastered the pronunciation of the other con- 
sonants which they contain. 

All, however, with which I have not already dealt are 
pronounced as in English, except c, ll, r, and rr. 

C before a, 0, and wu, is sounded hard, as in our words 
“ cake,’”’ ‘“‘ Canterbury,” and ‘cushion,’ but when fol- 
lowed by e or? it resembles the th of “ think,’ “‘ thank,” 
and ‘‘ thunder.” 


As English th. Hard. 
Cebra, zebra. Caballo, horse. 
Cedro, cedar. Cabeza, head. 
Cera, wax. Cabello, hair. 
Certificado, certificate. Cocina, kitchen. 
Cerveza, beer. Codo, elbow. 
Cierto, certain. Cuatro, four. 
Cigarro, cigar. Cuchara, spoon. 
Cinco, five. Cuello, neck. 
Civilizacion, civilization. Cuna, cradle. 


Before ua and uo the c is used instead of g, as in “ cual ” 
(which), pronounced “ kwal,”’ ‘“cuociente’’ (quotient), 
and ‘‘ cuota ’”’ (quota). 

Single 7 has the same sound as in English, but JJ is a 
very liquid sound, and may be represented by the Jl: of 
‘‘ million,”” caused by the pressure of the tongue against 
the palate just behind the upper teeth. The word “ ca- 
ballo ”’ would therefore be rendered as “ cabal’yo.” 

The Spanish 7 is equal to the quick r of the Scot, and 
the rr is the same slightly prolonged. Both are rolled by 
the tongue, and a distinct difference is made between them. 

In the words ‘“‘ sofiar ”’ (to dream), “‘ cufiado ” (brother- 
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in-law), “cafia’”’ (cane, reed), “‘tefiir”’ (to dye, tinge), 
“cafion’”’ (tube, pipe, cannon), and “ pufio ” (fist), we 
discover another sound, not altogether unfamiliar to us. 

The 7 is identical with our ni in “‘ onion,” being essentially 
a nasal sound, and ch is the same as in “ church.” Ch, ll, 
fi, and rr, are considered to be separate letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the first three, when initial, always have a special 
section allotted to them in all vocabularies and dictionaries. 

There exist no words which have an initial rr. 

The z, whether initial, medial, or final, is pronounced 
as English th before all vowels. 

Spanish words are usually accented upon the pen- 
ultimate syllable, and where any divergence from this 
rule occurs, a written accent is, in most cases, placed above 
the syllable which bears the stress. 

Qu is to be sounded like our k, and not as kw. 

Que (that, what) is pronounced as very short “‘ kay.” 

The syllable qui as it appears in the following words 
must be rendered as English ‘“‘ key,” and should be neither 
prolonged nor drawled: 


Que-. Qui-. 
Quebrar, to break. Quieto, quiet. 
Quedar, to stay. Quimica, chemistry. 
Quemar, to burn. Quinto, fifth. 


The words under Que- are all infinitives, an expression 
I have already defined in the first part of this book. As 
there are three classes of verbs in Spanish so these have 
three different endings, which are -ar, -er, and -tr. 

All infinitives are accented upon the last syllable, or, 
in other words, upon the -ar, -er, and -ir, respectively. 


-ar. -er. “Ur. 
Tomar, to take. Parecer, to seem, appear. Recibir, to receive. 
Cantar, to sing. Poder, to be able. Reir,* to laugh. 


Hablar, to speak. Comer, to eat. Servir, to serve. 


= = 


* Hi is not a diphthong; both e and i must be rendered separately. 
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Words ending in -cion (the English -tion, have the stress 
upon the -on, and this is usually indicated by a written 
sign, as in “ condicién ”’ (condition). 


1. Verse for the practice of r and rr: 


“ R con 7, cigarro; 
f con r, barril; 
Rapidos corren los carros 
Del ferrocarril.”’ 


f is pronounced in the alphabet as short “ ay-ray.” 


2. P exercise for the practice of many sounds: 

“ Pedro, Perez, Peredes, pobres pintores portugueses, 
pintan paisajes por poco precio, para poder pasar por 
Paris.”’ 

Translation. 


1. & with 1, cigar; 
R with r, barrel; 
Rapid run the cars 
Of the railway. 


2. “‘ Pedro, Perez, Peredes, poor Portuguese painters 
paint landscapes for a small price, so as to be able to pass 
through Paris.” 


Should you ever make the acquaintance of Spanish 
ladies or gentlemen, make a point of asking them if they 
know any other rhymes or sentences which present diffi- 
culties of pronunciation. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ITALIAN SOUNDS 


ITaLIAN pronunciation is extremely pleasing to the ear, 
for it contains no really harsh sounds and no gutturals. 

The vowels a, e, 7, 0, and u, are rendered as in Spanish 
(see preceding chapter). 

In all languages the vowels are naturally liable to slight 
changes in their pronunciation according to the consonants 
and double consonants with which they are used. 

The student will learn these changes as he progresses 
in his studies. 

Remember that each of the five vowels is pure, and, as 
represented, unconnected with any other sound or “ off- 
glide.” 

The Italian c has two sounds; before e and ¢ it becomes 
soft, as the English ch in ‘“‘ church,” but when followed 
by a, 0, or u, or before a consonant, it is sounded hard, as 
in the English words “ camel,” “ coat,’ and ‘‘ clock.’ 


Soft. Hard. 
Cera, wax. Caro, dear. 
Citta, town. Curioso, curious. 
Cibo, food. Cosa, thing. 


In every double consonant each must be very distinctly 
rendered, as in the above word “ citta.”” A vowel before 
a double consonant usually becomes much shorter than 
before a single one. 

In Italian—perhaps more than in the majority of 
languages—great mobility of the vocal organs is necessary 
to exact speaking; for the delightful harmony which is 
characteristic of this idiom cannot be justly sounded unless 
the organs of speech are allowed full play. 

1 
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One must neither mutter nor gabble. 

H is not pronounced by Italians, though it is not without 
its uses, for it serves to give a hard sound to both ¢ and 
g when they are followed by either of the vowels e 
and 2. 

In the conjugation of verbs and in the declension of 
nouns it is, as we are already aware, sometimes essential 
to make certain changes. It is also frequently necessary 
that, in spite of these changes, certain vowels should retain 
their primitive sounds, which they would not do, in some 
instances, were it not for the introduction of that most 
useful factor, the letter h. 

“Lago” signifies “lake,” and, as Italian words which 
terminate in o form their plural by changing this vowel 
into i, the plural of “ lago ” ought to be, according to this 
rule, “lagi’’; but it is not, for both the vowels e and i, 
when following g, give the latter a soft sound, as of our 
j in “ jelly ” and ‘“ Joseph.” 

The g of ‘“lago,” having in the singular the sound of g 
in our “ go,” “ gallop,” and “‘ gun,” must also retain that 
sound in the plural, which it cannot do, as we have seen, 
before 7, unless we insert an h. 

The plural, then, becomes “ laghi,” the gh being equiva- 
lent to our g in “go,” etc. In the same way “fuoco ” 
(fire) changes to “‘fuochi’’ (fires), and “ pregare ”” (to 
pray) to “ preghiamo ” (we pray). 

The h is also employed to distinguish words which have 
an identical pronunciation, but a different meaning, as 
follows: 


O, or. Ho, have (J). 
Anno, year. Hanno, have (they). 
Ai, to the. Hai, hast (thou). 

A, to, Ha, has (he, she). 


Qu is equivalent to the English qu in ‘ quick,” as in— 


Quadrupede, quadruped. Quanto, how much. 
Quando, when. Quadro, picture. 
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Remember that the + must be sounded as clearly as any 
other consonant. 

S is very little different from the English s, except when 
it occurs between two vowels; it is then soft. 

The pronunciation of z varies with almost every word, 
and may either resemble our ds in ‘“‘ pads” or our ts in 
** nets.” 

Unfortunately, no certain rule can be given, and the 
correct sound of each z must be obtained from an Italian 
or some other person conversant with the language. 

The really keen student will soon discover a way out of 
the difficulty. 

Ch resembles our & in “ king ”’ and “ Kent,” as exempli- 
fied in— 


Chiesa, church. | Chiave, key. 


Both these words have three syllables, “‘ chi-e-sa ” and 
** chi-a-ve.”’ 
Gh has the sound of g in “ gallop,” as in— 


Alberghi, hotels. | " Ghiaccio, ice. 


Gl if followed by the vowel i resembles our Ili in ‘“ Wil- 
liam,”’ as in— 


Luglio, July (Lool-yo). | Miglio, mile (meel-yo). 


When followed by other vowels, it becomes hard, as in 
“ glad’ and “ glisten ”’: 


Glorioso, glorious. | Gladiatore, gladiator. 


Gn is the same as ni in the English “‘ union,” as in— 


Giugno, June (Joon-yo.) Vergogna, shame (vare- 
gone-ya). 
Ignorante, ignorant. Campagna, country. 
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Sc is like our sf in “‘shame”’ when followed by either 


€or t: 


Conoscere, to know. | Scelta, choice. 
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If it precedes a, 0, or u, 1b possesses a hard sound, as 
in “‘ scum ” and ‘‘ scone ”’: 


Scuola, school (skwo-la). | Scusa, excuse (skoo-za). 
Sch resembles sk in “ skip,” as in the Italian words 
Scheletro, skeleton. | Scherzare, to jest. 


The stress in Italian falls principally upon the penultimate 
syllable, but occasionally it may fall upon earlier syllables, 
and sometimes upon the final. 

In the latter case it is indicated by a grave accent (°), 
as shown in the words “ pieta” (pity) and “carita ” 
(charity). 

Sometimes this grave accent is written over the final 
syllable of certain words to distinguish them from others, 
as in the case of the following: 

Parlo, I speak. Parld, he spoke. 
Da, from, by. Da, he, she gives. 

Diphthongs, although they are, as the name implies, 
double sounds, are pronounced so rapidly as to appear 
as one. 

Sometimes two vowels come together, and are intended 
to be rendered separately, the full value being given to 
each one of them; this can only be learned by practice, and 
any man who has made up his mind to master a foreign 
tongue can always obtain assistance. 

Most good dictionaries show by a graphic sign where the 
stress falls. 

Remember-that each word you learn will help you with 
the pronunciation of several dozen others, and after a 
little practice you will discover that you can render every 
word correctly. 

“ Gioielli ” (jewels), from its appearance, certainly does 
not seem an easy word to say, but, after careful considera- 
tion, we find that it is nothing more terrible than “‘ jo-yel- 
lee,’ with the stress falling upon the syllable yel. 
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The following extract from “ Troya ” will afford good 
practice in many of the more difficult sounds: 


‘Una nobilissima matrona romana, per nome Cornélia, 
Savia ed amorosa madre di due buoni e bravi figliuoli, 
fu visitata un giorno da una sua congiunta. Costei, 
amante del lusso e delle pompe, faceva osservare le 
smaniglie, le collane, le anella, gli orecchini, i diamanti, 
e simili altri gioielli ond’era adorna; poi dimandava a 
Cornélia che le facesse vedere pur ella le sue gioie. Cornélia 
meno, discorrendo, un po’ per le lunghe la sua visitatrice, 
finché dalla scuola ftrono tornati a casa i suoi figliuoli; 
e préseli per mano, presentolli alla congiunta, decéndole, 
* Eccovi le mie pit care gioie.’ ” 


Translation. 


A very-noble Roman matron, by name Cornelia, wise 
and loving mother of two good and fine sons, was visited 
one day by one (of) her relatives. This one (the latter), 
lover of luxury and pomp, made to observe (showed. off) 
the bracelets, the necklaces, the rings, the ear-rings, the 
diamonds, and similar other jewels which adorned her; 
then (she) asked Cornelia that she should also make to 
see (show) her jewels [also “joys ”’]. Cornelia continued 
to discourse in a roundabout way with her visitor, until 
from school were returned to the house (home) her sons; 
and taking them by the hand, she presented them to the 
relative, saying to her, “‘Here are my dearest jewels 


(joys).” 


The student should note the frequency with which 
Italian words terminate in a vowel. 

The correct pronunciation of these vowels is of the ut- 
most importance, for the signification of a word often 
depends upon it. 

The mispronunciation of one word might be the proper 
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rendering of another differently written, in which case 
much confusion would ensue. 

As children, we were always warned on special occasions 
to be on our best behaviour and to speak nicely. Let us 
adopt this attitude when speaking in a foreign tongue. 

It will, perhaps, at first necessitate some effort, which, 
however, will before very long develop quite naturally 
into a habit, which ought to be fostered and never allowed 
to fall into disuse. 


CHAPTER XIV 
DUTCH SOUNDS 


THE majority of Dutch sounds ought not to give the 
beginner much trouble, but there are a few which call 
for special consideration. 

Let us first examine the vowels. 


The @ and aw are pronounced as our English a@ in 
** father ”’: 


Vader, father. ; Aap, monkey. 
Mama, mamma. Maan, moon. 
Ramen, windows. Taal, language. 
Apen, monkeys. Paard, horse, 


It has the same sound, but far shorter, in— 


Wat, what. Blad, leaf. 
Stal, stable. | Krank, dl. 
The above are called “close syllables.’ Ordinarily, if 
a vowel ends a syllable, as in ‘‘ra-men” (a here ending 
the syllable ra), this syllable is called ‘‘ open’’; on the 
other hand, if a consonant takes its place at the end, as 
in “ drin-ken,”’ it is called ‘‘ close ” or ‘‘ closed.” 
His pronounced as a in “‘ fame,’’ as a pure vowel without 
any suspicion of “ off-glide ’’: 
Twee, two. 


Teen, toe. 
Spreken, to speak. 


Veel, very, much. 
Meer, more. 
Leven, to live. 


In close syllables e has the sound of our e in “ smell’’: 


Pet, cap. Hemd, shirt. 
Veld, field. | Zetten, to set. 
There is still another sound of e in Dutch, which some- 
what resembles the final e of German words, and is equiva- 
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lent to the ea of “ heard ” or the ¢ of “ bird,” and which, 
in the case of Dutch, is of frequent occurrence. It has 
been called “‘ atonic ” or ‘“ toneless,” but in spite of this 
it is actually a brief or fleeting vowel, and is therefore 
sounded as such. 

The e of the English words ‘“‘ fable,” ‘‘ stable,” and 
“maple,” is named by some “ atonic,” though here also 
there exists a vowel sound. 

In Dutch it appears in the suffixes -e, -el, -em, en-, and 
-er; also in the prefixes be- and ge-, and in individual 
words such as “ de”’ (the). 

O and oo must be rendered as the o in “‘ bone.”’ 


Oom, wncle. Boot, boat. 
Brood, bread. Bode, messenger. 
Holen, holes. Zoon, son. 
Toon, note. Tonen, notes. 


Notice, in the words ‘‘ toon” and ‘“‘ tonen,” how the 
primitive vowel retains its sound in the plural. 

“Toonen,” pronounced similarly to “tonen,”’ has 
another meaning—namely, “‘ to show.” 

In close syllables 0 is much the same as the English 
0 in “stop ”’ and “‘ blot,” though not quite so abrupt: 


Stof, dust. Hof, court. 
Lof, praise. Hol, hole. 


I is sounded like ee in ‘‘ deed,” and there are two degrees 
of length to this vowel; in the one case it is short, in the 
other long, though in actual practice no great difference 
is perceptible. 

The te, as in German, resembles the English ee, as exempli- 
fied in the Dutch words “‘iets’’ (something) and ‘‘kiel”’ (keel). 

U also has a long and a short sound, one spoken more 
quickly than the other; it is equivalent to the German 
wi (vide German section). We shall find this vowel, when 
it is intended to be long in close syllables, is always written 

uu, but never thus in open syllables. 
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The Dutch oe corresponds to the oo of “ pool,” which 
by the natives of Holland is written “‘ poel,” and has the 
same signification. 

Eu resembles, as nearly as possible, the French ew (vide 
French section). 

The compound vowels ai, ei, and 7j, all have the sound 
of English i in “ wine,” though in different words they 
may vary in length. 

Ui is to the British the most difficult of all sounds. 

Many writers on phonetics erroneously liken it to the 
oy of “boy,” but it really requires a much more careful 
explanation. 

The Dutch equivalent for “‘ house ” is “ huis,’”’ embodying 
this wt. 

The ou of “house” is a combination of two vowel 
sounds, one very short and the other long, the first being 
run into the other in such a way as to make the resultant 
sound appear as one. 

Let us first analyze the ow, and separate it into its 
component parts. 

The result is the extremely rapid a in “ bat,” and the 
longer oo in “‘ root.” 

If the reader will say “‘hi-oose”’ quickly, he will dis- 
cover that ‘“‘ house ” could not be rendered more distinctly. 

Now, we have only to substitute the German @ or the 
French u (vide French section) for the English oo in the 
above example in order to obtain the Dutch pronunciation 
of ‘ huis.” 

The English word “out,” following the same lines, 
produces the Dutch “ uit,” for which it is the equivalent. 

The main point in the pronunciation of this peculiar 
diphthong is that it must be rendered as one single 
sound. | 

The Dutch au and ou closely resemble the English ou 
in “foul ”’: 


Hout, wood. Blauw, blue 
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The w of “‘ blauw ” is pronounced as in our own tongue, 
though much softer and shorter. 

It is almost sounded as a w with the lips set for v. 

Aat is merely the long a in “ far,’’ “ father,” followed 
by the y of the word “ beauty ”: 


Fraai, beautiful. 


Ooi is made up of the o in “ Roman ” followed by the 
same y sound: 
Kooi, cage. 


Oet is formed of the Dutch oe, or English 00 in “ boot,” 
terminating in the y sound: 


Bloei, bloom. 


I have already given a definition of the Dutch w, which 
appears again in the following examples. 

The eeuw of “ sneeuw ” (snow) is built up of the sound 
of a in “ fate,” ending in the w, which may be likened to 
a rapid oo in “‘ boot.” The ieww is simply the Dutch ie 
or English ee in “‘ meet ” in conjunction with the same w: 


Sneeuw, snow. | Nieuw, new. 


Some of the above sounds may vary, especially when 
they form part of certain suffixes, just as some of our 
own vowels vary whenever they, too, are found in final 
syllables. 

In words like “fable,” ‘‘ gable,” and others whose 
endings are similarly spelled, also in local renderings of 
the er in “‘ father ”’ and ‘“ brother,’ we should find it no 
simple task to give a fixed value to these vowels. 

The best we can do is to place them between the 7 of 
“ fir’ and “ bird ” and the w of “ hut,” spoken as quickly 
as possible. | 

The Dutch i is so rendered in the terminations -ig, -ing, 
and -ik: | 


Heilig, holy | Woning, dwelling. | Havik, hawk, 
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Also the u of names such as Dokkum (the name of a small 
town in Friesland), and the 7j inthe ever-occurring suffix-lijk: 


Kerlijk, honest. | Moeielijk, difficult. 


Ch is sounded as in German and Scots (vide German 
section), and g has the same sound, but rather softer. 

The latter is decidedly guttural, but has not such a 
throaty, hoarse sound as ch. 

Ng has the same sound as in the English word “ ring,” 
and not that of ng in “linger ” or “‘ finger.” 

Remember, also, that the Dutch people always sound 
their h’s clearly, and do not drop them as some English 
people are known to do. 3 

J is equivalent to the y of ‘ yellow.” 

K, equal to our & in “‘ king,”’ is never omitted in speaking, 
like the k of “‘ knowledge ” and ‘ knee.”’ 

The Dutch translation of the latter is ‘‘ knie,’’ and is 
pronounced as in English, but with the additional & sound : 


Knie, knee (knock-kneed). 


B, d, 1, m, n, and s, need no explanation, because they 
are practically identical with their corresponding English 
equivalents. 

Qu when it comes before a vowel has the same sound as 
in English. 

The r and rr are given their full value, and must not be 
allowed to slide. 

Sch must not be confused with the German sch, which 
is only one sound, that of sh in ‘shoot ”’; for the Dutch 
give it two sounds, that of s and that of ch, the former as 
in English, the latter purely guttural. 

The word “‘ wenschen ” (to wish), for instance, must be 
divided thus, ‘‘ wens-chen,”’ and not ‘‘ wen-schen.”’ 

T is rendered as in our own tongue, except in the com- 
bination tie in such words as ‘“‘ correspondentie,”’ where it 
must be pronounced “ tsee,’’ 
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V has nearly, but not quite, the sound of f. 

I must advise those of my readers who desire to acquire 
the pronunciation of the Dutch language to restrict them- 
selves to natives of Holland when seeking information on 
this subject, and to avoid Flemings. 

The language will be found to be of no mean importance 
to those who intend to visit Holland, South Africa, and 
parts of the East Indies, and it has exceedingly interesting 
classical literature. 

The following extract is taken from Burgersdijk’s 
translation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” and, while 
serving for practice in pronunciation, will likewise give 
the reader some idea, not only of the construction of a 
Dutch sentence, but also of the resemblance of certain 
words to English ones. 

Take your volume of Shakespeare, and compare this 
portion of Anthony’s speech with the original: 


‘‘Romeinen, vrienden, burgers, leent mij *t oor. 
Begraven kom ik Caesar, niet hem prijzen. 
Het Kwaad, dat menschen doen, leeft na hen voort; 
Het goed wordt vaak met hun gebeent’begraven. 
Zoo moge’t zijn met Caesar. De eed’le Brutus 
Heeft u gezegd, dat hij vol heerschzucht was; 
Indien ’t zoo was, dan was’t een zware schuld, 
En zwaar ook heeft er Caesar voor geboet. 
Hier, met verlof van Brutus en die and’ren— 
Want Brutus is een achtenswaardig man; 
Dat zijn zij allen, allen achtenswaardig— 
Voer ik bij Caesar’s uitvaart thans het woord. 
Hij was mijn vriend, mij trouw en steeds gerecht; 
Maar Brutus zegt, dat hij vol heerschzucht was, 
En Brutus is een achtenswaardig man.” 


CHAPTER XV 
PORTUGUESE SOUNDS 


TuE Portuguese tongue is of far more importance than it 
is generally supposed to be; for, although Portugal is much 
smaller in area than the British Isles, the language is spoken 
throughout the republic of Brazil, which occupies about 
half the area of South America. 

In that part of the world there still remain some thou- 
sands of square miles to be opened up, not merely from the 
point of view of cultivation, but with regard to railway 
traffic and the exportation of plain and forest products. 

Portuguese is also spoken by the natives of Goa, a 
small settlement in India, adjacent to Bombay. 

This tongue resembles Spanish in many respects, and it 
is quite possible for a native of Spain to understand the 
meaning, with some few exceptions, of the words and phrases 
contained in a Portuguese newspaper or novel; but, unless 
he has studied the idiom seriously, he will be unable to 
comprehend even the most simple conversation. 

Portuguese, like French, is abundant in nasals, which 
tend to give a sneering sound to certain words. 

The nasals are a and 0, and are marked by what is termed 
the ‘til’? (~) whenever this nasal sound is intended; 
otherwise these vowels remain unchanged. 

The nasal a and o would therefore be written @ and 0 
if possessing the nasal intonation. 

Pronounce the first as the French nasal an, and the 6 
as English o spoken with a twang (vide French section on 
Nasals). 

The ordinary a is sounded as a in “ father.” 

E is equivalent to the a of “rate” spoken rapidly, 
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though in the syllable es at the beginning of words, and at 
the end when unaccented, it becomes as abrupt as the 
initial e of “‘ election.” 

O is, for the most part, equal to the English o in “‘ home,” 
yet it is not nearly so long; occasionally, especially at the 
end of words, it approaches the oo of ‘ boot,’’ also very 
abrupt. 

In the following words will be found both the sounds of 
o as explained above: 


Como, how. Amo, master, 
Ovo, egg. Digo, I say. 
Rato, rat. Caro, dear. 


I should be pronounced as our ee in ‘ meet,” spoken 
without any hesitation, and wu as oo in “root.” 

C may be represented by the English k& and s, according 
to circumstances. It is silent before another c, as in 
“ accidente,” and before @, as in “‘accio.” ¢ is always 
soft like the French ¢, or English s in ‘‘ some.” 

Ch must be rendered as sh in ‘‘ shade,” and never as 
ch in “ chimney.” 

G before the vowels e and 7 resembles the French j, 
which is the same sound as our s in “ pleasure” and 
‘* measure.” 

Before we and ui it has a hard sound, as in “ gate,” with 
a few exceptions, and the w is silent. 

The h in Portuguese is always silent, as in French. 

J, like g before e and i, is sounded before all vowels, 
like the French j (see g above). 

The liquid sound J is cousin to the Spanish JJ, and may 
be likened to the Uli of ‘‘ million.’ 

Another liquid sound is the Portuguese nh, which is 
represented in Spanish by 7 (vide Spanish section), by 
gn in French and Italian, and by our ni in “ onion.” 

The Portuguese for “‘ wine ” (vinho) would therefore be 
pronounced “* veen-yo.”’ 
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Q is always followed, as in most languages, by wu, and 
qu therefore must be sounded hard, as c in “ cake ”; when 
followed by a, however, it is pronounced ‘“‘ kwa,” as in 
** quality.” 

Gu before e and ¢ is like g in “* good,” but gua resembles 
* gwa.”’ 

The ry and rr are always sounded very distinctly, the 
latter having a stronger “ roll’ than the former. 

The pronunciation of the remaining sounds may be 
learned from the student’s own book and will present no 
difficulties. 

Whenever th occurs in Portuguese, it should be rendered 
as ordinary f. 

Y is equal to English y in ‘‘ yellow.” 

The & will only be found in words of foreign origin, 
principally from the Arabic and Greek, such as “ alkali ” 
and “ kilometre,” and w in words borrowed from English 
and German, when it is spoken as a v. 

X when it begins a word adopts the sound of our sh 
in “ shake ’’; in the syllable ea- when followed by a vowel 
it must be rendered as English z, but when not followed by 
a vowel it takes the sound of s in ‘‘ sing ’’; in words borrowed 
from the Greek the 2 sounds like our x in “extra.” Its 
pronunciation depends very much on its position in the 
sentence, and on the vowels and consonants which precede 
and follow it. In the Portuguese word ‘ complexo ”’ 
it has the English 2 sound; in ‘ texto” that of English 
s in “stone”; in “ fluxio” that of a very sharp s, 
or English ss. 

Ch is sounded like k in “ kick.” 

We shall learn that some consonants are not pronounced 
under certain conditions. 

B is usually silent in words like ‘‘ substancia’”’ and 
“subscripcio ”’; » in such words as ‘“ prompto,” “ de- 
scripto,’’ and whenever it precedes the consonants c and 
t; m when followed by n in certain words, such as 
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‘““hymno”’; g when it precedes another g, as in “ sug- 
gestio.” 

S is mainly sounded as the English s, except between 
two vowels, when it resembles our z. 

The beginner should endeavour to hear these sounds 
from the lips of a native of Portugal, and an hour’s assiduous 
practice will enable him to utter correctly almost any 
Portuguese word. 

The fact that an open vowel sound follows the nasal 
intonation in such words as ‘“‘nio” (no), “sao” (are), 
will possibly appear rather strange to students who, 
undertaking the study of this language for the first time, 
have already some acquaintance with French. 

The @ in both cases must be sounded with a strong 
nasal tone (vide French section on Nasals), followed by 
a scarcely perceptible o. 

Remember that here there is no » sound at all, but 
simply an a, as in “art,” spoken nasally; the ordinary 
Portuguese n is identical with the English. 

The appended list of words and phrases will serve as 
an exercise for pronunciation: 


Abra a porta. Open the door. 

Feche a janella. Shut the window. 

Muito* obrigado, senhor. Thank you, sir. 

Nao ha de que. Dowt mention it. 

Adeus até 4 vista. Good-bye until we meet again. 
Bons dias. Good-morning. 

Boas noites. Good-evening (night). 
Qual é o seu nome ? What ts your name ? 
Embaixador. Ambassador. 

Banco, bank. Banho, bath. 

Bello, beautiful. Biblia, Bible. 
Biscouto, biscuit. Pao, bread. 

Irmo, brother. Capitio, captain 
Frio, cold. Escuro, dark. 
Diccionario, dictionary. Medico, doctor 
Oriente, east. Inglaterra, England. 


* “Muito ” is pronounced “ m’ween-to.” 
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Inglez, English. Franca, France (‘ ¢’ as‘ 8’). 
Fronteira, frontier. Allemanha, Germany. 

Mao, hand. Cavallo, horse. 

Impossivel, impossible. Italia, Italy. 

Homem, man. Montanha, mountain. 
Mostarda, mustard. Novo, new. 

Norte, north. Caminho, road. 

Camisa, shart. Soldado, soldier. 

Estudante, student. Tobaco, tobacco. 


Semana, week. Esposa, wife. 


CHAPTER XVI 
RUSSIAN SOUNDS 


TE Russian spoken language is one of the most harmonious 
in the whole world; and though it does contain guttural 
and complex sounds, these are so deftly manipulated by 
the vocal organs that scarcely any trace of harshness ever 
appears. 

It is rather a difficult language to learn when compared 
with those of Western Europe, but, like everything else 
within the scope of man’s intelligence, it can be mastered 
by perseverance. 

The written characters are different from those to 
which the reader has been accustomed, except in a few 
cases. 

The institution of the Russian alphabet is comparatively 
modern, dating only from the ninth century, when it was 
composed by two Greek missionaries who visited Moravia 
with the intention of translating the Bible and other 
works into Slavonian; hence the similarity of many of 
the present-day Russian letters to those of the Greek 
alphabet. 

In the following table I have given approximate English 
equivalents for the Russian letters, though it must be under- 
stood that many of the latter have more than one sound- 
value, according to circumstances which will be explained 
later. 

The alphabet consists of thirty-six letters, twelve of 
which are pure vowels, three semi-vowels, and twenty-one 
consonants; they can be easily learned in an hour or two 
by dealing with a few at a time, and then by concentrating 
on the most difficult. 
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iat poms es 


SO mB Oe ES og Kanon 


Printed. 


/ 
| 


ital. 


Small. 


RVR RSA HOKC HOUR OME HRS OR OHI AD 


B<q OMS Moke 
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| 


SSORSZCHD POSE SRS SHOUHOMEN ES ROkm bon 


Written. 
| Capital. Small. 
a 
6 
6 
0g 


SSSI S AONE MGM oe Es CSE Meats EC ae 


o 
~ 


K&R SOAUS 


English Equivalent. 


oe DUS oa DACie 

99 U 55. ery.” 

9 J oy goat.” 

9 d 29 ; dog. oO 

1» Yes C in * ‘ yes,” “ wet.” 

» & in “leisure.” 

ay Sey As] vi: Wen 

So Cll sot Cash 

93 .€ vy. Te.” 

pr at peel cll coe 

Sa ted somes 

ay th ses SINONGE Ns. - 

99 % 5, not.” 

pyre oe 66 go, ? 6 not.” 

»» P 4, °° palm.” 

cant ** rubbish.” 

eH; ** scoundrel.” 

99 © gy ‘ tip.” 

sat OOF sy TOOUA 

ba fue fasts a 

a Che ya lOGhs-. 

sp atoe tot) Wits. a 

9» ch ,, ° cherry.” 

eS eana Sar Kee 

»» sh-ch in ‘ rush-chair.”’ 

Explained later. 

As y in “pretty”? and 
French w. 


Explained later. 


-As_ye, e, in “‘ yet,” “* wet.” 
2 2 


pence ia. elbow” (short). 


sen ib ope ttiteas 

sev sp ae NEEels 

A ahs Dia 

i e 6é be. 99 

ay *“* boy ”’ (short). 
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The student will immediately observe that some Russian 
letters, while similar to certain English ones in the text, 
have not the same phonetic value. The B, H, P, C, Y 
and X, of the Russian alphabet are equivalent to the 
English v, n, 7, s, 00, and the Scots ch sounds. 

Let us now examine the letters in order. 

A is ordinarily pronounced as a in “ farm,’ when 
accented. 

When it appears at the end of a word it is nearly as 
short as in “ lamb.” 

When it is unaccented in the middle of a word, and 
follows the letters sx, 4, m, and mm, it has the sound of 
e in ** wet,” spoken openly, so as nearly to approach the 
at of “ wait.” 

The ending aro of adjectives must be uttered as “ ova ” 
(a as a of “ far,”’ rapidly spoken). 

b is usually sounded as 6 in “ bad,’ but when preceded 
by a hard consonant,* or at the end of words ending with 
b, it is sounded as p. This latter remark applies also to 
three other consonants—namely, B, jj, and 3, which under 
the same conditions adopt the sounds of f, t, and s, 
respectively. 

It will be seen that certain hard sounds have corre- 
sponding soft ones relating to them, as in English—for 
instance: 


Hard. Soft. 
P ie a a B 
i) be % 5 V 
T st 4a ake D 
S 55 s a Z 


Sometimes it is necessary to alter the value of a con- 
sonant for the sake of euphony—in other words, to 
simplify, and often to beautify, its pronunciation. 


* Hard consonants are—t, (), 0, K, X, T, C, Il. 
Soft consonants are—O, B, I, I, *#, 3. 
Liquid consonants are—il, M, H, p. 
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I is equivalent to the English g in “ goat,” except in 
the following instances: 

At the end of words and before m1 it is rendered as & ; 
before k, 1, (, X, UW, 4, and m, and before the mutes 
» and b, it becomes the Scots ch. In the terminations of 
the genitive of adjectives and pronouns, aro, Aro, oro, 
and ero, it must be sounded as an English v. In foreign 
words used by Russians it may have either the value 
of g or h, according to circumstances. 

JI has the value of our d in “ dog,” with the following 
exceptions (see note above, referring to the four hard 
and soft sounds). It becomes inaudible between the two 
letters 3 and u. 

E and $ are very similar, and at the commencement of 
a word or syllable have the sound of ye in “yes.” The 
latter has the sound of yo in a few cases when accented, 
and these can be quickly mastered by experience. The 
former, when it follows a consonant and is not accented, 
has the same value as short 7 in “ it ”; after a consonant 
and accented it becomes e in “ well.”’ 

FE when accented and following the consonants wR, U, 
I, Wj, and 1, resembles the short o of “rob ”; other- 
wise, when accented, it has a sound of yo in “‘ yoke,” 
spoken quickly. The latter (6), again, has occasion- 
ally the sound of a in “ mate,” though considerably 
shorter. 

sK has the sound of our sh before the hard consonants 
and % and b. 

Wis employed only before consonants, and generally 
sounds like the e of ‘‘ be ”’; after 5 it becomes ye in “ yes.”’ 

K when it precedes 6, il, #%, OF 3, possesses the same 
value as g in “ goods.” 

O, when unaccented and preceding the accented 
syllable of a word, is sounded like the a of “ arm,” 
spoken abruptly. 

T and c when they precede the consonants, 0, Tr, Jf, >, 
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and 3, have the sound of d and ss respectively, the latter 
being far stronger than the single s. 

X is equivalent to the Scots and German ch (vide 
German section). 

b occurring at the end of words indicates that the 
consonant before it must have a hard sound and must 
end abruptly; it is itself not pronounced. Any English 
word which terminates in a consonant, spoken sharply, 
may be taken as an illustration of the hard sound im- 
parted to certain letters by the Russian +. 

b is also not pronounced, but gives a soft intonation 
to the preceding consonant, allowing it to die away 
slowly on the voice. 

It seems to give a subtle flavour to certain consonants, 
which the tongue is loath to lose. 

When we utter the words “hum” and “sun” in a 
loud tone we cannot fail to notice a short sound after the 
final m and ; this is due to our vocal organs falling 
again into their natural position, and placing themselves 
in readiness for the next effort. 

Some sound of a similar nature, much more lengthened 
and much softer, is given to certain consonants by the 
b, and it may be exemplified very accurately as follows: 

Let us imagine the Russian equivalent for our / to be 
the final consonant of a word ending in the semi-vowel. 

We are all acquainted with the English word “ collier,” 
pronounced as two syllables. We shall leave the r 
severely alone, and consider it unrolled, but the remaining 
portion of the word must remain as pronounced in 
‘collier.’ The first syllable will now be “coll,” as 
before; the second, “‘ ye” as in “‘ Yerke,”’ and very short. 

If there were such a word in Russian as “coll,” and 
if it were followed by 5, we should have to sound “ coll ” 
as it is written, but with this difference, that the Il 
would be followed by an almost imperceptible “‘ye” (as 
in Yerke). 


> b] 
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Pronounce “collier” on the first syllable stronger, 
and let the last syllable be but a breathing, and you have 
an excellent example of the Russian soft semi-vowel 
after a consonant. 

Of course it also occurs with other consonants. 

bI is rather a hollow or muffled sound, and the British, 
in order to attain it, should pronounce the French u 
(vide French section), followed by a faint short 7 sound, 
at the same time folding the tongue backwards in a curve 
until its under surface touches the palate or roof of the 
mouth. 

Let me here warn the student that it is a waste of 
valuable time to attempt to master the pronunciation 
of all Russian words by means of printed directions, and 
assistance should be procured from a native of Russia or 
from someone possessing an expert knowledge of the 
tongue. Grammatical forms can be learned with com- 
parative facility, but the spoken idiom is quite another 
matter. 

It may, however, interest my readers to know that, 
considered from a general standpoint, the Russian vowel 
sounds are not nearly so complicated as our own. 

Al is often pronounced, when unaccented, as ye in 
“ves.” 

Students should remember always to sound all the 
r’s distinctly. 

As regards the accentuation of Russian words, it is 
almost impossible to give definite rules; but most 
grammars mark the stress by some written sign, which 
is a valuable aid to the beginner. A word wrongly 
accented conveys no meaning. 

The principal thing is to be familiar with the Russian 
characters. The stress and pronunciation are of less 
importance, because they can be quite easily acquired 
from either a native or someone possessing a conversa- 
tional knowledge of the language. More than three- 
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fourths of the work, however, can be learned from the 
book which ought to be one’s constant companion. 

lO has the sound of English uw in “ unit,” and is em- 
ployed by the Russians to represent the French wu and 
German 7% in words borrowed from the latter tongues. 

All the remaining consonants, with only occasional 
exceptions, are to be rendered as in English. 

The only really difficult vowel is undoubtedly the 5, 
and, although my suggestion for pronouncing it may 
prove useful, the assistance of a native or qualified 
teacher will be necessary for perfection. 

In the Russian language particularly, the student 
should adhere to the advice I have given in the first part 
of this work, and it is of far greater advantage to learn 
one word well than a dozen indifferently. 

The following list of words, for which I have en- 
deavoured to give an equivalent English pronuncia- 
tion, will serve as an exercise for practice in certain 
sounds: 


Boat, m6qKa. 
Name, 11a. 
Friend, qpyrs. 
Wife, kena. 
Tsar, apb. 
Bible, 6u6sia. 
Soldier, commars. 
War, Boitna. 
Care, TuaHie. 
Father, orém. 
Shop, zapka. 
Peasant, My+KIIK'. 
King, Kopémb. 
Garden, camp. 


Examination, sK34MuHDb. 


Forest, mbes. 
Boy, MaubunH'. 
Tooth, sy6n. 
Pipe, TpyO6xa. 
God, Bors. 
Cannon, Iyiika. 


[Lot-cart. ] 

[Seem-yard. ] 

[Droop-k ; hard sign.] 

[ Azure-hen-art.] 

[Wifs-art; soft sign.] 

[ Be-bleed-yard. ] 

[Sold-art; hard sign.] 

[ V-boy-snarl.] 

[Fresh-Charley-n-Yale.] 

[At-yet-so; hard sign.] 

[Laugh-cart. ] 

[Moor-azure-meek; hard sign.] 

[Car-olive; soft sign.] 

[Sat; hard sign.] 

[ Ache-z-amen; a as in “ art’’; hard 
sign. 

[Bell-yes ; hard sign.] 

[Mark-l-chick ; hard sign.] 

[Z-sowp ; hard sign.] 

[T'roop-cart. | 

[Bought-loch ; hard sign. ] 

[Push-cart. ] 
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Man, uen0BbE.. [Cheltenham-have-yeck ; hard sign. | 
Ship, Kopa0ub. [Car-art-black; soft sign. ] 

Church, 1épKOBb. — [Wits-air-cough ; soft sign.] 

Of (Goa pest , Bee \ [Do-r-ran-over-arm. ] 

Hole, sma. [ Yard-mar. ] 

Wine, BnHo. [ Vee-no. | 


The student, while listening attentively to a native as 
he pronounces the above words, will notice something 
more than mere pronunciation—that “something ”’ to 
which I have previously referred as “ tone,’ in the first 
part of this work. 


CHAPTER XVII 
DANO-NORWEGIAN SOUNDS 


‘THE sounds of Dano-Norwegian are uttered by both Danes 
and Norwegians with very few differences. 

Until quite modern times the Gothic or German characters 
were used universally in writing and printing, but now the 
Roman characters seem likely to supersede them altogether, 
and have actually done so in many cases. 

The Swedes, on the other hand, always make use of the 
Roman characters. 

There are twenty-seven letters in the alphabet, twenty- 
five of which are identical with the English (there being 
no w), and two which are new to us altogether. 

These are x and @. 

The only two which may present any real difficulty to 
the British are y and g, the latter being occasionally 
written 6. 

Y is equivalent to the French w when long, and 9 or 
6 to the French eu (vide French section); they have also 
a short sound. 

As I have already given detailed explanations of the 
values of these sounds in the chapter devoted to French 
phonetics, it would be a waste of space to repeat them 
here. 

Aa generally sounds like our o in “ cold,” though in 
some words it approaches the aw of ‘“ awning.” 

A may have either the sound of a in “art ” or that of 
a in “‘ hat.” 

E when final (when it is the last letter of a word) resembles | 
the final German e (vide German section). After a vowel 
it is mute (not sounded), in which case it is frequently 
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omitted in writing and print. When long it has the sound 
of English a in “fate,” spoken quickly. When short, it 
takes the sound of ein ‘“‘ met.” In the words “ de ”’ (you), 
“de” (they), and “de” (the), it is pronounced like the 
ee of “‘ meet.” 

The Dano-Norwegian 7 may be equivalent either to the 
ee of “‘ meet ”’ or to the ¢ of “ tin.” 

O when long has a sound midway between the oo of 
“boot ”’ and the o of ‘“‘ wrote,” and when short it is pro- 
nounced as the short English o in “‘ not.” 

U is never sounded as in the English ‘‘ mute.” 

It has two sounds, one short and one long, which may be 
likened to the oo in the words “‘foot”’ (short) and “ food ” 
(long). 

The @ should be rendered as a in “‘fare’’ when long, 
and as e in “led ”’ when short. 

The diphthongs e7, ai, oi, aw, and gi, are to be pronounced 
as nearly as possible as one syllable, though each vowel 
must be distinctly heard. 

Certain letters such as c, g, x, and z, occur in foreign 
words. 

D is sounded as in English, except that, when final, in 
Some cases it becomes nearly ¢, and is mute or silent 
when followed by st and when it follows the consonants 
land n. 

F is usually sounded as in our own tongue; in the 
word “af” (of) it becomes a v, as in the English 
preposition. 

G as in English, except in the following instances: 

Before J, 1, and y, and in the pronouns “jeg,” “ dig,” 
“mig,” and “sig,” it has the sound of our y. With 9 
to form the conbination gj, the whole is also sounded 
as Y¥. 

With x to form 7g, the latter is sounded as our English 
ng in “ thing.” 

HM is usually pronounced as in English, but is mute before 
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j and v, and also when following ¢ at the beginning of a 
word (th being rendered as plain f). 

K is pronounced always, even where in English it 
happens to be silent, as in “‘ Kniv ” (knife), and in certain 
districts it assumes a ch sound, as in the English 
‘church.’ 

7’ in certain words, when followed by the vowel i, re- 
sembles the ts in ‘‘ mats,’ as exemplified in such a word 
as ‘Station ’’ (station), where we should employ an sh 
sound. 

Sk is pronounced like our sh in “ shout ’’ when followed 
by 7 or j, and occasionally when followed by e. 

Sj is also rendered as sh. 

Whenever ¢ follows the consonants b, g, and », as the result 
of inflection (vide Part I. for definition of ‘‘ inflection ’’), 
these consonants should be sounded as p, k, and f, re- 
spectively. 

It will be seen that the latter can be uttered far more 
freely after ¢ than the former. 

Dt, when occurring in inflected words, sounds like ¢ 
alone. 

All other peculiarities of the phonetics in this language 
may be gathered from the student’s own grammar. 


Skaal! Good health! [S-coal ; scold.] 

Sterkt, strong, hard. [Stair-packed.] 

Paraply, wmbrella. [Part-rather-plu ; French uw.] 
Bedst, best. [ Best. ] 

Pidsk, whip. [Pisk.] 

Sidsk, last: [ Sisk. ] 

Negl, nail. [Nail.] 

Fugl, bird. [ Fool. } 

Snegl, snail. [Snail.] 

Daarlig, lowly. [ Door-Lee. | 

Ed, oath. [Aid ; ai not too open. | 
Sne, snow. [ Snake; a not too open. | 
Skib, ship. [ Ship. ] 

Sjelden, seldom, rare [WShelf-den.] 

Kande, pot. [Can-nerve. | 


Regn, rain. 


[R-length-no. | 
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Der, there. [ Dare. ] 

Thi, for. [T'ea. ] 

Skjgrt, petticoat. [Shirt ; i rather long and with 
pursed lips. ] 

Ske, spoon. [ Shame. ] 


During the study of Dano-Norwegian, and so for all 
languages, a native should be consulted at the earliest 
opportunity, in order that the student may acquire the 
correct ‘‘ tone’ necessary for accuracy. 


CHAPTER -XVIII 
SWEDISH SOUNDS 


THE pronunciation of Swedish words does not differ greatly 
from the Dano-Norwegian, though the “tone” is not 
always the same. 

The alphabet contains twenty-eight letters (including 
a w), which, with very few exceptions, are rendered as in 
Dano-Norwegian. 

The @ of the latter tongue is written 6 in Swedish, as 
it occasionally is, too, by the Danes and Norwegians. 

A when long sounds like the English a in “arm,” and 
when short as a in “ fat.” 

E is ordinarily pronounced as a in “ fate,’ spoken 
rapidly, but the syllable er when a prefix is similar to our 


66 3) 


The short e is sounded as e in “ wet.” 

I as a long vowel resembles the ee of “‘ meet,” and as 
a short vowel the 7 of “ did.” 

The Swedish o has more variations of pronunciation 
than any of the other vowels in this language, and it 
should be noted that it is never sounded exactly as in 
English, for our o is a sound quite apart. 

O, then, is a much closer sound than that with which 
we are acquainted, for it takes its place midway between 
o in “note” and o in “ move.” 

To pronounce the latter we have to purse the lips; but 
if we utter it with the lips more apart, so as nearly to 
approach the other sound, we shall obtain an excellent 
imitation of the correct value of the Swedish 0. When 
actually short, it approaches very closely the o of “‘ not.” 

U has a long and a short scund, as in Dano-No1wegian. 
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Y is also pronounced as in the latter tongue, except in 
a few cases, such as “ Kyrka,” where it must be spoken 
like the ¢ of “ mirth.” 

A has a long and a short sound, equivalent to the English 
o in “ go” and in “ lot,” though a native ought to be con- 
sulted by the student in order to obtain a perfect rendering 
of them. 

A is approximately similar to the a of “* ware.” 

© resembles the French ew in “feu ” and ‘‘ peu ”’ (vide 
French section). 

D is silent before j and ¢. 

F sounds as in English, but often takes the sound of v 
at the end of a word or syllable, and is often silent before v. 

G, though -generally uttered as in English, sometimes 
has the value of our y, especially before y, a, e, %, and 0, 
and sometimes after J and r. In the combination gj the 
g is usually silent, and the j has the sound of the English y. 

(is sounded as k as a rule, but when followed by e, 
i, and y, it possesses an § sound. The combination ch 
may have the sounds of k, ch, or sh, according to circum- 
stances, which are best explained by a native; in words 
borrowed from the French language it bears the latter 
sound. 

H is aspirated generally, but is mute when immediately 
followed by j oF v. 

J sounds as English y, but the Swedes endeavour to 
retain the French pronunciation in words borrowed from 
that tongue. 

K is much the same as in our language, though in certain 
cases it has a softer sound, nearly similar to the ch of 
** much.” 

The combination skj must be rendered like the sh of 
“‘ shame.” 

L is mute in a few cases, such as ‘“‘Ljud” (sound), 
“ ]juf ”’ (sweet), “ ljuga ”” (to lie), “jum ” (tepid), “* Ljum- 
ske”’ (groin), “ Ljung” (heath), ‘‘ Ljunga ” (flash), 
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“ Ljus ” (light), “‘ljuta ” (to suffer), and in other words 
derived from them, and in “ Karl ” (man) and “ Verld ” 
(world). 

Gn, ngn: vide Dano-Norwegian section. 

Qv and kv are mostly pronounced hard, as the English 
c in “ cold.” 

The beginner must take care always to sound all r’s 
clearly, for this letter, like any other consonant, is entitled 
to its full value. , 

S is rendered as in English. The combination sk is 
pronounced like sh in “‘ shame ” when directly followed by 
€, t, y, d, and o. 

Sj and stj have likewise this sh sound. 

I’ has the same value as in English; th is rendered as 
t; tj has a soft sound, something like the ch of “ chair.” 

V and w are identical in sound, and x is pronounced 
as in English “ box” or the cks of “ locks,” while the 
remaining letter z is always rendered as s. 

There are no sounds in Swedish which the British 
Student cannot master with a little determination and 
practice, but it is advisable that he should hear the actual 
“ tone ” from the lips of a native. 

We can represent on paper the noises made by animals, 
Such as ‘‘ bow-wow,” “ meeow,”’ ‘‘ hee-haw,” and ‘ baa,”’ 
and we understand immediately the sounds that these 
words are intended to convey, because we have already 
heard them; but other peoples have other ways of writing 
them. We must therefore study these “‘ other ways ”’ which 
are the monopoly of the nation whose idiom we are studying. 

The principal factor to be remembered in acquiring a 
sound knowledge of a foreign language is that of forgetting, 
for the time being, the sounds of one’s own language, and 
to learn again from the beginning in the adopted tongue. 

In certain cases comparisons are helpful; but once the 
new sound is mastered, let the beginner thrust the compari- 
son aside and forget it. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HUNGARIAN SOUNDS 


THE pronunciation of Hungarian words is not nearly so 
formidable a task as one might be led to expect after glan- 
cing at a printed newspaper or book, and I would venture 
the remark that British students will find their work no 
more difficult than in the study of the French tongue. 

Hungarian is of Oriental origin, and possesses a wonder. 
fully nich literature embodying many beautiful examples 
of both prose and poetry. 

There exist fourteen vowels, and the student’s attention 
is called to the graphic accents found over nine of them. 


A is to be pronounced like our o in not. a 


66 
99 99 33 a 99 tar,’ 

6¢ 
E ; 2 2 2 a ,, tap.” 
E re ns @ 55.4 tate, 


(Spoken Pine: quickly, and not drawled.) 


I is to be pronounced like our ee in “ meet.’’* 
(Spoken rather quickly, and not drawled.) 


[ is to be pronounced like our ee in “ meet.” 
(This sound is a little more open than the Se one.) 


O is to be pronounced like our o in “ more.’ 


) 99 29 29 Oo ,, “open.” 
O oft 4s » French eu (vide French section). 
O ‘a - », French wu (vide French section). 


(The latter is a trifle longer and stronger than the former.) 


U is to be pronounced like our wv in “ full. a 


Hs H x oo in ‘‘ moon.’ 
U se es , French u (vide French section). 
U 99 9» 5 French wu (a trifle longer). 


* Nearly as short, but not quite, as our 7 in “ bit.” 
143 
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The e, whenever it occurs several times in a word, is 
frequently sounded like the English e in “ ten.” 

C and cz are sounded as English és in “‘ wits.” 

G as g in “‘ get.” 

J as y in “ yellow.” 

S as sh in “‘ shame.” 

The remaining single consonants must be rendered as 
in our own language, care being taken to aspirate the h 
clearly, and to roll all the 7’s. 

We come now to the double or compound consonants, 
which appear so fearsome at the beginning, but which 
in reality are remarkably easy to acquire. 


Cs resembles our ch in “ cherry.” 


Ayal et ae 
ar 
a ie y a ** yellow.” 
Ny x Wie, Le NOGse 
Sz Hs Se. cp BLES 
Ty a tes. turn 
Zs 8 ** pleasure.” 
39 99 p 


In the Hungarian tongue, each of the above is considered 
as a single letter of the alphabet, there are no silent or 
mute letters, and the stress or tonic accent falls invariably 
upon the first syllable of a word. 

Students in search of literary beauty would do well to 
turn their attention to this language after having mastered 
one or two tongues of the European group, for the dis- 
coveries they would necessarily make would more than 
compensate for the labour involved in acquiring it. 


CHAPTER XX 
MODERN GREEK SOUNDS 


MopERN Greek employs the same alphabet as Ancient 
Greek, and the letters are written as follows: 


Approximate English 


Capital. Small. Equivalent. 
A a a (“art”) 
B B 
r g 
nA i th 
= A a (“‘ fate ’’) 
Z ¢ 
i ee (“‘ meet ”’) 
° rs) th 
: ; ee (“‘ meet ’’) 
K s ke 
A uN : 
M ye oh 
N v H 
z é - 
0 0 c 
Ir T p, 6 
P p y 
> 0,°s 8 
x . t, d 
- a ee (“* meet ’’) 
© p f 
X x ch (Scots) 
v v ps (“lips ’’) 
O>% @ 0 


A few observations on the pronunciation of some of 
these sounds are necessary for the benefit of the beginner. 
Tt will be understood that the pronunciation of vowels 
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varies far more than that of consonants, and Greek vowels, 
being rather irregular as regards exact utterance, need 
very careful and close study. 

a when accented resembles the a of “ art *?: when 
unaccented, the a of ‘ can.” 

« accented is like @ in “name,” spoken quickly, and 
when not accented it sounds like e in ‘‘ wet.”’ 

7, +, and v, when accented, are pronounced as ee in 
~ meet,” though they are not nearly so long; and when 
unaccented they sound much shorter, being almost equiva- 
lent to the 7 of “* wit.” 

Both o and as accented vowels must be pronounced 
approximately as aw in ‘‘ autumn,” and as o in “not” 
when unaccented. 

at sounds like a in “ fate.”’ 

él, ol, and vw, are, aS near as possible, akin to the ee of 
*“meet,’’ and are therefore equivalent to 7, 1, and v, 
respectively. 

The diphthongs av, ev, and v, may be best explained 
thus: The first vowels of .each combination, namely, a, 
«, and 7, retain their ordinary sound; but the.v sounds 
like English v before vowels and before the consonants 
8, y, 8, & », v, and p, whilst before other consonants it 
possesses an English f sound. 

The Greek ov should be sounded like 00 in “shoot ” 
or “‘ spoon.” 

Regarding the consonants, there are a few observations 
to be made before the student settles down to the study of 
the grammar. 

8 is pronounced as English v. 

y has three sounds: (1) as y when it precedes the vowels 
¢ and ¢; (2) as a sound halfway between our g and y, so 
that it may seem to be the one or the other: (3) when it 
occurs before €, x, and y, it is equal to our ng in “ hang.” 

6 is sounded like our th in “ that ” (not as th in “ think,” 
which is quite a different sound). 
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6 as th in “ think.” 

k may sound as k, and, when followed by v and y, as g. 

v has usually the sound of English n, but when forming 
part of the definite article, as in t5v, and placed before 
a word beginning with 7, it has the same value as English m. 

7+, which in most instances is pronounced p, becomes b 
when preceded by yp and v. 

The beginner must remember to sound all 7’s distinctly 
in modern Greek, for this letter is entitled, as much as 
any other consonant, to its proper value. 

o, ordinarily sounded as s in ‘‘ some,”’ becomes z before the 
consonants 6, 6, A, », v, and p. 

7 is pronounced like English ¢, except that it has a d 
sound after v and at the commencement of a word preceded 
by the v of the definite article, or by the word dev, signify- 
Inge enotis 

Underneath the vowels «, 7, and w, the reader will some- 
times come across a small +, which is termed ‘‘ iota sub- 
script,” meaning ‘‘ iota written below,’’ and which has 
passed down from the classic Greek. 

This ‘‘ iota ’’ is never pronounced. | 

There are also certain signs resembling commas written 
above the vowels, which are known as “rough” and 
“smooth ” breathings. 

They are also derived from classic Greek, but are ignored 
in conversation. 

For the student of average ability, a few hours with a, 
native of Greece will suffice to enable him, after having 
mastered the alphabet, to pronounce correctly any Greek 
word. 

His grammar will teach him the rest. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HINDUSTANI SOUNDS 


Ture Hindistani language is, as its name implies, spoken 
in Hindistan, or India, and is used extensively throughout 
that empire. 

Properly speaking, it is made up of two languages or 
dialects, Urdi and Hindi, the former being the tongue 
common to the Musulmans, and the latter to the Hindus. 

They have practically the same grammatical rules, but 
different alphabets. 

Urdii is written in what is called the Persian character 
(see pp. 150, 151), which reads from right to left, and Hindi 
in the Nagri or Devanagari character (see p. 152), which is 
read from left to right as in languages of the European group. 

The Hindi alphabet is derived from the classic language 
of ancient India which we know by the name Sanskrit. 
Dealing first with the Persian character, we find that each 
letter possesses four forms, which are— 

1. The ordinary form as found in the alphabet. 

2. An initial form, found at the beginning of words. 

3. A medial form, found in the body of words. 

4. A final form, found at the end of words. 

A great many books, written for colloquial use only, 
are printed in the Roman character; and as it is essential 
that the beginner should be able at the outset to distin- 
guish clearly between the long and short vowels, I will 
begin by dealing with them. 

Most grammars and phrase-books indicate that a vowel 
is long by placing a mark over it—thus, 4; this letter 
would then be pronounced long like the English @ in 


‘Cart.’ 
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The short a (without any sign over it) is to be uttered 
like the first a of “ American,” which is hardly distin- 
guishable from the wu of “ butter.” 

The e resembles our a of “ fate,” spoken quickly. 

Long # (i) is akin to our ee in “‘ week,” and short 2 (1) to 
our 2? in “ sit.” 7 

O is to be sounded as in the English “ rope.” 

Long w (i) is equivalent to our oo in “ root,” and short 
w (i) to uw in “ put.” 

Au sounds like ou in “ house ”’ or ow in “ how.” 

Ai is pronounced as ai in such a word as ™ aisle.” 

The student will perhaps have remarked the frequent 
occurrence of the letter h, which, by the way, is not always 
pronounced in the same manner. 

Kh and gh, when they have a line under them as shown, 
are taken as single sounds. The first represents the Scots 
ch in “loch,” which is called a “ guttural” sound, because 
it is sounded from the throat. 

The gh, however, has no counterpart in any of the dia- 
lects peculiar to the British Isles. It has a very close 
relationship with the Scots ch, but is a stronger and per- 
haps harsher guttural than this, and is sounded deeper 
down in the throat. 

We may say that gh has the same relationship to kh 
as the English g has to k. 

After listening for a little while to both the latter sounds 
pronounced in a loud voice, we shall discover that g is a 
harder and deeper sound than &, and we ought to form 
the same impression with regard to the other two sounds. 

When kh and gh have no line under them, each letter 
is to be uttered separately. 

Kh will then be sounded like the & and h of “ pink- 
heather,” and gh like the g and h of “ bog-heather.”” Sh 
when underlined is equal to the sh in “ shame.” 

Ph is not to be pronounced as in “ photograph,”’ but as 
p and h in “‘ top-heavy ” or “ top-hole.” 
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Ordinary | 
form. 


CASES teed ie © AAAAG ( ( ( ( — 
eee oc GO CLO Ct Ee 
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THE PERSIAN CHARA CTER. 


Final 
Form. 


| 


Medial 
Form. 


PRN APS SIS ee eh eek, Perey Pag eat te atsnb eee tr 


y 


— 
fe 
cal 


eS SO CnC) yey ps 


Initial 
Form. 


— 


@.e 
<* 


English 
Equivalent, 
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Final 
Form. 


Ordinary 
Form. 


Mevial 
Form. 


Initial 
Form. 


English 
Equivalent. 


‘ 
4 
¢ 


ee en OGG OE eG 


ue Come Cf GGa( Ce brik Ca 
> dN pe eR TYSK Bw He PY 
tw w& ’ VWeeu- Q = ACM Moz Moe eH or b @. 3 
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ati VowELs. 

Initial Form. | Otherwise. | English Equivalent. | 
fest — a (short) 
AT } a (long) 
= fF Laan ort) 
= > Ze Clon 6) 
Ss © uu 
a \ té 
rece \ (written e 

above) 
roa A (written ai 
a above) os, 


CONSONANTS. 


Gutturals. emt. |sibitants.* 
vowels. 


Dentals LZinguais.| Pailatals, 


Labials. 
Wp iN 8 AGIL ace. (Ag eye en 
Too \O a o th S AAG KANT vr V8 sh 
WG Giz AS a Aj) aoe oor aes 
MAM aa lG aR VT GANT vorw 
pre ntvans Cen eis nit Se Zee 

* There is also an aspirate written thus © /4) 
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Th is not the same sound as we find in “ think,” ote 
each is rendered distinctly as t and h in “ hot-house. 
Ch is always rendered as in the English word “ cherry.” 

Zh occurs very infrequently, and resembles the English 
s of “ pleasure” or the z of “ azure.” 

The Hindistani n is sometimes nasal, as in French, 
and most writers, when such is the case, designate it by 
means of a dot placed either above or below the letter— 
h, n (vide French sounds). 

The reader will possibly wonder why, in the Hindistant 
alphabet, so many letters have the same English equivalent. 

The explanation is that, while there are several letters 
represented by one English letter, they have slightly 
different shades of pronunciation, which are best acquired 
under the tuition of a native. 

The soft d must be pronounced by placing the tip of 
the tongue between the lips as though to utter the English 
th, and thus pronouncing the ordinary d sound. 

The result ought to be neither d nor th, but something 
between the two. 

There exist also two 7 sounds—one as found in the 
English “rattle” as a Scot would pronounce it, and the 
other as follows: 

Curve the tongue backward until the under-surface of 
its tip touches the roof of the mouth or palate, and then 
pronounce a word containing an 7, such as “run.” 

Pronounce this word several times, and notice at the 


same time that you seem to be saying “run” at one 
moment, and “ done ”’ the next. ome 
This Hindistani 7, then, has a faint ‘“‘d-ness” in its 


formation. 
The s, too, has more sounds than one, though the dif- 
ferences between them are often almost imperceptible. 
T has in one case a value similar to that of the English 
t in “ tin ”’; it also has, in another case, a far softer sound 
—almost as soft, indeed, as our th in “ think.” 
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Only by practising vowels and consonants with the 
vocal organs in various positions can one hope to recog- 
nize the many degrees of sound which the human voice 
is capable of uttering. 

The consonant g should be pronounced as & in the 
English word ‘“ kick.” 

J is equivalent to the English j in “ jaw.” 

In the pronunciation of double consonants each must 
be emphatically sounded. 

W has generally the same value as in English. 

The following examples of everyday words will serve 
as an exercise in pronunciation for the student, and will 
give him useful examples of certain letters used finally, 
medially, and initially. 

Only the underlined letters are to be sounded. 


Native Roman 


Character Chavacior, Meaning. Pronunciation. 
Cg Hdmi Man Hard-meet 
oF 2d Dy a Jhauhar | Husband | Shout-hard 
yy x JSorit Wife | Saw-root 
eaoe! Ly Bap Father Bark-pan 
Cs? Li ae Stpahi Soldier Jee-part-he 
WY lx S| Aira Book Hee-tar-brush 


Aam| Zangal | Lorest Sunk- gull 
V5 40 | Mewa fruit May - worry 
G9 S49) Bandiig | Gun Bun-deok 

(bb Nam Name Gnarl-mat 
ja Chiz Thing Cheese 
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Native 
Character. 


Roman 


Character. 


Cha 
Chamcha 
LDhobi 
Achchha 
Kharab 
fLe 


x! 


SN Oy 


/ 
Mala 
Girna 
Bathna 
ldhar 
Jawan 
Fipat 
Pani 
Lavi 
Hathi 
Larakht 
Cave 
Sust 
Sana 


Meaning. 


~~ 


lea 

in 
Masherwoman 
Good 

Bad 

es 

lo-day 


{2 rOPTOW 


Jeslerday 
Llack 


Lo fall 
Lo sit 
Here 
Joung 
Lh (24 (Pee 
Water 
Brother 
Llephant 
Lree 
Cow 
Lazy 


To go 


Pronunciation. 


Charl eS 


Chum Charles 

Lad -hope-bee 
Htuich-art 
Loch-hurry-arbour 
Harp ( French Nasal) 
ce, 

Cult 

Cart-lark 

Gear gnarl 
Lite-hergnarl 
id-hark 

Sug -wander 
LEY als 
Park-need 
B-hark-meet 
Hart-he 
Lun-run-loch-t 
Garter-made | 
Jool-stand 


Jar-n-art 
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The following words contain the peculiar 7 sound 
already mentioned, which is usually written with a dot 
below it, thus 7. 

Larka, child, boy. 
Larki, girl. 
Ghora, horse. 
Lomri, fox. 
Chiriya, bird. 
Daurna, fo run. 
Parhna, to read. 


Much of the advice which I have given the student in 
the first part of this work will stand him in good stead 
when he commences the study of Hindustani, and more 
especially that section which treats of the mobility of the 
organs of speech. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ARABIC SOUNDS 


TuE modern Arabic alphabet has twenty-eight letters,* 
most of which are identical with those of Hindustani, 
Persian, and Turkish, though the pronunciation varies 
to no small degree in each language. 

The pronunciation of Arabic varies, too, according to 
the district in which it is spoken. 

The Arabic of Arabia, for instance, is not exactly similar 
to that of Egypt, nor to the dialects of Tunis, Morocco, 
Syria, and Algeria; but, equipped with a sound know- 
ledge of the Egyptian tongue, the student will find very 
little difficulty in mastering the various differences found 
in the language as spoken elsewhere. 

In Arabic, as in other tongues which employ the same 
characters, the writing runs from the right to the left of 
the page. 

Here we find, also, final, medial, and initial forms for 
the letters, as shown already in the preceding chapter. 

The modern speech differs from the classical not only 
as regards its pronunciation and vocabulary, but in having 
simpler grammatical forms and in the employment of 
idioms. 

The vowels are usually signs written either above or 
below the consonants, and there are certain other graphic 
signs which the beginner must learn very carefully, as 
they are of the utmost importance. 

I need not refer to them here, because they are fully 
explained in all good grammars. 


* Vide end of Turkish section for explanation of Final, Medial, 
and Initial forms. 
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Craaey ean ae ee 
Form. Form. Form. Form. Sound. 

QA tn art 

b in ner 

Lin tan" 

th in thin: 


a7, in Jam, 6 tn Goat’ 
A strong ‘Guttural aspirate. 
ch in the Scots toch’ 

da in den" 

th inthis’ z wn “zone 
rin run" 


AWE be Pe 


e Net Ne & & Y- A lV by d: Dane 


(ier CCCO KU CCGA — ( 
eG ee rete GCG Cr a OG) Ge eC 
Me OOD Gri kb ob EY OL Re 


J tr sin’ 
wus Sh in Shoot.” 
a. SS wn hiss” 
2 d in dad (hard) 
b l ern’Tom’ (hard). 
a th in that 
A Guttural (seelater) 
a CGuttural, (seelater) 
al 
~) A g (strong) 
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THe ALPHABET—Continue !. 


Ordinary | Final | Medial | Initial |  Approwimate English 
Form. Form, Form Form. Sound. 
5) aN < § Bouin kick- 
a) 4 J l in lamb’ 
( ( a wo m tn meat” 
) &) oe ) nm tn “nose. 
3; Ds ay ab wa in wander. 
y w& a" ®& A in hat’ 
) 5 ie J ce in week. t in'sin, 


yu ‘yellow. ‘ 


The Arabic a is pronounced in the classic language like 
the English a in “farm,” but in the colloquial tongue it 
resembles the a of “‘ fate,’’ spoken quickly and not drawled. 

The th is in certain parts sounded as th in “ think,” and 
in others as ¢ in such a word as “ tin.” 

G is rendered hard, as in ‘‘ goat,”’ or soft, as in “ gem,” 
according to the location. 

The letter _) may have either a d or a z sound, and 
§5 is sometimes sounded like the th of “ that,” and some- 
times like d. 

The g is an extremely guttural consonant,* almost re- 
sembling the sound produced by choking, though in some 
districts it becomes much softer. 

I would advise the beginner to read over carefully my 
remarks on guttural sounds in the last chapter, for, some 


* It is produced from the middle of the throat and is really 
a deep throaty “k.” 
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of them are unfamiliar to British organs of speech, and are 
of great importance. 

Remember that the r must be sounded distinctly and 
not elided, and that the letter s has a hard and a soft 
sound, which means that the former has more “hiss ” 
in its rendering than the latter. 

There exists also in Arabic the guttural ch of the Scots 
and the ordinary aspirated h of the British. 

We have in English two values to th, one as in “ think,” 
the other as in “ that’; Arabic also possesses both these 
sounds. 

Let me advise the reader that, whenever he meets with 
a new word, it is preferable to write down, not only the 
sound as he hears it, but also in the native character. 

It will pay the beginner to go out of his way in order 
to obtain the assistance of a native or some competent 
teacher merely for the sake of correct pronunciation. 

As the gutturals are undoubtedly the most tiresome 


for the British student, especially € and é , let him give 


most thought and time to them at the commencement. 

Bear in mind, too, what I have said in the first part 
of the book concerning the difference between vowels and 
diphthongs, and especially my remarks on pure vowels. 

5 has the value of the English w, but its sound changes 
according to the sign-vowel which accompanies it. 

These sign-vowels are three in number, two being placed 
above a letter, and one below. 

~ (resembling a reclining comma) may have the sound 
of the vowel in either of the English words “put” or 
banlOte a i | 

¢ (above) sounds like the a and e of “rat” and “red.” 

¢ (below) may be likened to the e and i of “set” and “sit.” 

The usual Arabic grammars will teach the student how 
to place and connect the vowels and consonants in order 
to compose syllables, so that I need not dwell upon these 
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points here; but I must warn all, who intend to learn the 
language, against any omission of these vowel and ortho- 
graphical signs in their written work. 

Fluent native writers do dispense with them occasionally, 
but the beginner, for his own sake, must never do so. 

There are always many Egyptians in the larger British 
towns, and it rests with the reader to locate one who would 
be willing to assist the earnest beginner over the initial 
difficulties of pronunciation. 

Certain letters, such as ), t, d, 7, z, 8, f, k, l, m, th, and j, 
need never become a source of worry, for they resemble 
sounds with which the student is already acquainted, and, 
even among those which possess more than one sound 
under certain conditions, the variations are in most cases 
within the scope of our vocal organs. Writers of books 
on colloquial Arabic printed in the Roman character 
usually make use of accents and other distinguishing 
marks to denote the tonic accent and length of vowel 
sounds. 

I would suggest, however, that all work be learned and 
written in the native character, and that Roman letters be 
eschewed. 


11 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TURKISH SOUNDS 


Tue alphabet of the Turkish language has much in common 
with that of Hindiistani, Arabic, and Persian, and, fs eb 
have already given those of the two former tongues, it 
would be superfluous to repeat the same characters a third 
time. 

It will suffice for our present needs if I give only the 
ordinary forms, for the variations of them may be found 


ni the two preceding chapters. 


S.-C AO 1G (t= 
So G&G 


— 
for) 
bo 
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The Turks write from the right to the left hand side 
of the page, contrary to the usage adopted by Latin, Slav, 
and Teutonic races. 

There are four others which are not included in the Arabic 
alphabet—namely : 


Comes) Pronouncedas  P in pe. ‘ 
= a ‘ Ch , church. 
J : pe leisure 
oS 

s : ££, Goat 


There exist in Turkish so many varieties of vowel sounds 
that it would be advisable to deal with these primarily. 

There are three distinct sounds of a, which are exem- 
plified in the English words “arm,” “amount,” and 
74 war.” 

The e is sometimes short, as in “‘ elbow,” and sometimes 
more open, resembling e in “elbow” spoken with the 
mouth open wider than is usual for this sound. 

There is one 7 sound, as in “dim,” and another as in 
66 fir.”’ 

The o is rendered as o in “‘ robe,” and there are w sounds 
equivalent to our wu in the words “rude” and “ fur.” 

As in Hindustani and Arabic, there are written sign- 
vowels: *, written above a consonant; ., written below; 
and ~ (resembling a reclining comma), written above. 

These are, properly speaking, all short vowels, and 
whenever a long vowel is required they are combined with 
one of the three vowels found in the alphabet—namely, 


es LY oe - 
The Turkish language also employs another vowel 
sound which is similar to the French w (vide French sec- 


tion). 
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My readers must remember to render all h’s and 1's 
distinctly, for the omission of either in conversation might 
very possibly lead to some confusion. 

B usually takes the English sound of b, though under 
certain conditions, which ought to be made clear in the 
student’s own grammar, it becomes nearer p. The Turkish 
p, however, has always ap sound; their ¢ also never changes. 

G has mostly a soft sound, as in * ginger.” 

Ch is equivalent to the ch ot “church.” There exists 
likewise the ch of the Scots and Teutons (vide German 
section). 

The Turkish speech has borrowed many words, with 
their accompanying sounds, from other tongues, especially 
from Arabic and Persian. The majority of these sounds 
are rendered as by natives. 

The powerful gutturals ee and é from the Arabic 
become much softer with the Turks. 

Both k and q sounds are found in this language, the 
latter representing a far harder sound than the former. 

There exists a nasal letter almost of equal value with 
our own nasal ng, which, especially at the end of a word, 
may be rendered as an ordinary 7. 

The reader must learn to distinguish, from the outset, 
the various gradations of sound peculiar to some letters, 
and particular pains must be taken in order to avoid con- 
fusion between the actual values of s and z. 

The remaining letters are spoken for the most part as 
in English. 

It will be found a far better plan to use habitually the 
native character instead of Roman letters, for the student 
who intends to make headway in the language ought to be 
able to read and to write as well as to converse. 

Let him also write all marks, signs, and vowel-signs, 
whenever they occur, over and below all words to which 
they rightly belong; for, although these are often omitted 
by the Turks themselves, they are essential to the beginner, 
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and he will give himself a lot of unnecessary trouble if he 
neglects them. 

Oriental words and phrases when represented in Latin 
characters present quite as formidable an aspect to the 
prospective student as when they are seen in their native 
guise, but let me assure the reader that neither in length 
of words nor in the intricate accidence of the same can 
they compare with the words and phrases of some European 
tongues. 

The fact that there seem to be four sets of letters to be 
learned—namely, (1) the ordinary character, (2) the final, 
(3) the medial, and (4) the initial—may deter some of the 
weaker language enthusiasts from settling down seriously 
to the study of Turkish; yet I would point out that all 
the four signs of any one letter have, in the majority of 
cases, a clear relationship with one another. 

As an example of what I state, let us take the English 
sound of s, written thus, (4). 

Its final form, connected with some letter on its right— 
Turkish is, as I have said, written from right to left—is 


<2», being the same sign as before except for a short tail 
at one extremity; this is the connecting link with the 
previous character. 

Now, no letter possesses a connecting link at both ends, 
for this would necessitate a lengthening of every one, and 
the principal object in writing most languages is to sim- 
plify the work as much as possible; therefore it is generally 
only the final which is allowed to retain its complete form. 

The medial form is curtailed in such a manner as to 
allow it to be connected conveniently with both the pre- 
ceding and following letters; it is written thus, A. This 
is at once recognizable as the right-hand extremity of 


the final form q&a. 
The initial is merely the same portion of this final form, 


but without the connecting link, and is written so, 5 
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This character can be always recognized by the three 
dots which accompany it. 

Note that the letters b, p, and t, have the same outline 
as this s (there are other s’s in Turkish), but that b pos- 
sesses a small dot below it, p three below it, and ¢ two 
over it; in this way we are able to distinguish between 
characters having an identical outline. The main portion 
of the full outline of most letters is actually nothing more 
nor less than an artistic flourish as a fitting termination 
to a word.* Some letters hardly change at all, whilst 
in others—very few indeed—the four forms have very 
little in common. 

The distinction between capital and small letters, as 
we know them, is unknown in Turkish, and, of course, 
in Arabic, Hindistani and Persian. 


* Most of us, when we sign our names, end up with some kind of 
ornamental flourish. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
PERSIAN SOUNDS 


THE Persian language, like Arabic, Hindtistani, and 
Turkish, is written from right to left, and no distinction 
is made between capital and small letters as we know 
them. 

Each character has four forms which are, in the main, 
closely related to one another (vide Turkish section). 


THE ALPHABET. 


Ordinary| Final Medial | Initial Approximate English 
Form. Form. Form. Form. Equivalent. 

[ l ( | @ in art ora breathing, 

ed ae “va J b tn boat. 

bee eS “» 2 P in punt” 

ws ww | A 5 tin toad. 

oS = A * JS én soap. 

C ‘a Ss az Wi in Jam : 

E & => => ch in church” 

Gr Mulie | eae | Aeeizae 

S S = foo ch tin Scots loch” 

d J oe m) Between dand th 

5 BS i J “Z en Zorte” 
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THE ALPHABET—Continued. 


Initial 
Form. 


Medial 
Form. 


Approximate English 
Equivalent. 


Final 
Form. 


Ordinary 
form. 


rin run (rolled) 
” ” : 
Zin Zone 
JS in leisure 
& in soul. 
sh in shame 
3s in‘soul.s 
Zz tn Zone” 
¢ in town’ 
Z in‘zone. 
Cuttural (seelater). 
Guttural, [seelater/ 
ays en find” 
g ig Aard). 
ke in'kitk 
Gin oa. 
| 2 cn lemb’ 


& AO Nr ere (GAG, oe Oe oe 


en WWE we bo bee RE RO FO SS 


& 


. a ” 
m tn mate. 


ee AN SG. Oe 8 be b> hk Bb aS 


& See 


12 tn ‘nut’ 


fot aact KeChr cc CCee. 
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Toe ALPHABET—Continued. 


Ordinary . Final Medial Initial Approximate English 
Form. Form. Form. Form. Equivalent. 

Py ws ae a, | u tn vote 

6 A MeV ys) A cn happy é 

ee, em, “% ; ay y tn “yellow 


The first letter of this alphabet, [, has sometimes the 


sound of a in “art,” though in many cases it is merely a 
hiatus, or arrested sound, which may be likened to the 
space between two words, one of which ends in a vowel 
and the other begins with one, as in “ he eagerly acts.” 

In English we occasionally endeavour to avoid this 
hiatus by inserting a consonant for the sake of euphony, 
as in the case of the indefinite article a before a word 
beginning with a vowel or silent h. 

We say, therefore, “an apple’ instead of “a apple,” 
and “an hour ” in preference to “a hour.” 

The ¢, which is guttural in Arabic, has in Persian the 
same sound as the initial [, which is, properly speaking, 
no sound, but a hiatus. 

The Persian ¢ sounds are pronounced softly, and not 
quite as in English. 

When we pronounce the ¢ as in “tin” or “toe,” we 
slightly touch the gums above the upper teeth with the 
tip of the tongue; but for the exact rendering of the 
Persian ¢ the tip of the tongue must meet the upper teeth 
themselves. The d of the Persians should be formed in 
much the same way. 

The s is uttered as in the English word “some,” and 
never as in “‘ pleasure” or “ foes.” 

The A must be carefully aspirated, and. the r, wherever 
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it occurs, should be clearly sounded like any other con- 
sonant; it must never be ignored, as it is frequently by 
certain inhabitants of the British Isles, notably the Lon- 
doner. 

We find in the Persian tongue the strong guttural sounds 
of g and k,* as well as the ordinary sounds as pronounced 
by the British in “ goat” and “ kick.” 

These gutturals are spoken deep down in the throat 
(vide Hindistani and Arabic sections). 

The various z’s are rendered as the English z in “ zone.” 

B, p, and j, are equivalent to our interpretation of these 
sounds in such words as “ boy,” “ pole,” and “ jolly.” 

The Persian phonetic system embraces also the French 
j sound as heard in “ jamais ” and “jour,” which has the 
same value as the English s in “ pleasure ’’; it also includes 
the Scots ch in “loch” and the English sh in “ shine.” 

- The English sounds represented by f, J, m, , and v, 
are also represented in the Persian tongue. 

As in Hindistani, Arabic, and Turkish, there exist the 
three short vowel-signs: (1) 7%, written above a letter; 
(2) ,, written below; and (3) ~ (resembling a reclining 
comma), written above. These signs are really abbre- 
viated forms of the three letters [, .° , and 9, which are 
shown in the alphabet. 

A long vowel may be formed by combining a short 
vowel-sign with one of the three latter letters; this will be 
most probably explained at length in the student’s own 
book. 

The Persian system of accentuation will not present 
much difficulty to the British student, and he will find 
that the study of this idiom will unfold to him so many 
beautiful modes of expression and such interesting con- 
structions that he will be always unwilling, at the end of 
a lesson, to put aside his books. 


* Written vs and 9: 
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As I have remarked elsewhere, much depends upon the 
method he has adopted. 

Let him always bear strictly in mind the advice I have 
given in the first part of this work. If necessary, let him 
read it over a second and third time; and then, having 
mastered the alphabet and the rules for pronunciation with, 
if possible, the assistance of a native or one well versed 
in the language, he will find very few obstacles in his way 
towards success. 

He must not on any account neglect even the most 
simple rule as he progresses from chapter to chapter, for 
by so doing he may store up for himself a lot of unneces- 
sary worry and inconvenience in the future. 


CHAPTER XXV 
JAPANESE SOUNDS 


THE Japanese language is generally thought to be extremely 
difficult to learn, because it is associated, in the minds of 
many people, with a race akin to the Chinese and with an 
extremely complicated script. 

The written characters are not nearly so confusing or 
difficult to Europeans as the Chinese, and the native 
sounds can be arranged alphabetically for the convenience 
of students. | 

The Japanese employ all the sounds of the English 
alphabet with the exception of 1, g, v, and x, though under 
certain conditions some modifications take place. 

As regards vowel sounds, we find, as in English, that 
there exist a long and a short value to each of the follow- 
ing: a, e, 2, 0, and u. 


Long a is pronounced as in “ arm.” 


Short a i A ** cat.” 

Long e A rT “ féte ’? (French). 
Short e “A - * Tet.”” 

Long 2 ; 4 ** police.” 

Short 7 ™ ~* ** sing.” 

Long o 5 de ** hold.” 

Short a gh = lots 

Long wu As 45) ts de aL 

Short wu - we alike 


It will be seen from this representation of the vowel 
sounds that they are remarkably simple, yet it is advisable 
that the reader should consult a native as early as possible 
during his studies, in order to master the necessary “ tone,” 


* As oo in “tool,” “soon,” and “boot.” 
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which is actually the most important part of his funda- 
mental work. 

In the pronunciation of the diphthongs @, at, ao, au, 
ei, oi, and wi, care must be taken to utter each vowel dis- 
tinctly. 

Au, for instance, must not be sounded as in the word 
“gaudy,” but as a diphthong produced by the conjunction 
of the vowel sounds in “ papa ”’ and “ boot.” 

Again, wi has not the same sound as, for instance, that 
of the English wi in “ fruit,’ but as that of the French 
ouis in “ Louis,” or the vowel sounds in “ to” and “ eat.” 

In some cases the vowels 7 and w are, with the Japanese, 
only very faintly heard, principally when preceded by such 
consonants as f, h, k, s, sh, and ts; then the vowel seems 
to die away on the breath. 

Everyone is acquainted with the Japanese word, aS we 
pronounce it, “ moosmé,”’* which ought actually to be 
written “ musumé.” But s is one of the consonants after 
which the w is almost inaudible; therefore the English 
rendering to non-students of the language is approximately 
correct. 

Now let us consider the consonants. 

Ch must be spoken like the English ch in “cherry,” 
never as in “ choir ” or the French “ chose.” 

F only occurs in conjunction with w to form the syllable 
fu, and does not bear much resemblance to the f as we know 
it; its exact sound lies between this letter and the English 
aspirate. By forming the lips for the pronunciation of 
the English word “ who,” and by endeavouring to pronounce 
the syllable “foo” without allowing the lower lip to 
touch the upper front teeth, we shall obtain the right sound. 

The Japanese g has the same value as the English g 
in “get”? when it begins a word; elsewhere it must be 
sounded approximately as the ng in a word like ering 

The n may possess either the sound of the French nasal 


* «U” having the value of ‘ 00.” 
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¢ 


(vide French section) or that of our own m in “nose.” 
This letter is the only consonant which may terminate a 
syllable, in which position a vowel is found in all other 
cases. It is due to this fact that the Japanese language, 
like Italian, falls very pleasantly upon the ear. 

The r sound is similar to the English r before the vowels 
a, e, o, and uw, but it is not nearly so emphatic as when 
uttered by a Scot or a Frenchman. 

When followed by 7, however, it approaches the sound 
of the palatal 7 as spoken by natives of India (vide Hindi- 
stani section). 

S and y sound as in the words “ sing ” and “ you,” and 
4 resembles the 9 of “ jolly.” 

K has the same value as in English, and sh is pronounced 
as in “ shop.” 

The m is sounded as m in ‘“‘ man,” and w as in “‘ water.” 

Both 6 and p have corresponding English sounds, as 
also have ¢ and d. 

There exists, too, the sound ts spoken exactly as we 
find it in the word “ wits,’ or we might liken it to the 
éz in “ Switzerland.” 

As in Italian so in Japanese, all double consonants must 
be rendered emphatically, giving full value to both the 
single sounds. 

The object of this is to avoid confusion in certain pairs 
of words, one of a pair having a single consonant, and 
the other containing the same letter doubled, such as we 
find in the words ‘ oto” and “ otto,” the former signi- 
fying “‘ sound,” and the latter ‘ husband.” 

In the second ‘case, the initial vowel 0 becomes slightly 
shorter than in the first. 

The remarks which I have made on fluency, in the first 
part of the book, will be of great assistance to the beginner 
in Japanese, and I would strongly advise him to memorize 
the details given therein. 

Now, there is one other point to be explained—a point 
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which, though interesting in itself, may appear somewhat 
strange to the reader. 

I refer to the inability of the Japanese to pronounce 
certain consonants in combination with certain vowels. 

Selecting, for instance, the consonant s in conjunction 
with the five vowels a, e, 7, 0, and uw, we find the forma- 
tions sa, se, so, and su, but not sz; for, to the Japanese 
tongue and ear, this is an awkward syllable. To simplify 
matters, the natives of Nippon say “ shi.” 

In like manner they say “ha,” “he,” “hi,” and “ ho,” 
but never “hu’’; for this, again, is an ill-favoured utterance. 
They therefore substitute “fu ” for the latter syllable. 

Great care must be taken in the pronunciation of the 
vowels, because there are in Japanese many words which, 
though written identically, are not spoken alike; in one 
word a vowel may be long, in another the same vowel may 
be short. 

The following is a convenient arrangement, in Roman 
letters, of the syllables employed by the Japanese. 


A. EK. the 0. (ae 
ka (ga). ke (ge). ki (gi). ko (go). ku (gu). 
sa (za). se (ze). shi (ji). so (ZO). su (zu). 
ta (da). te (de). chi (ji). to (do). tsu (dzu). 
na. ne. ni. no. nu. 
ha (ba, pa). he (be, pe). hi(bi, pi). ho(bo, po). fu (bu, pu). 
ma. me. mi. mo. mu. 
ya. ye. i. yo. yu. 
ra. re. ri. ro. ru, 
wa. ye. i wo. u. 


The syllables in parentheses are written in exactly the 
same manner, in Japanese script, as the others, except that 
they have a small sign, termed the “nigori,” written 
beside them for distinction; thus, the syllables “‘ ki,” 
“so,” and ‘‘ tsu,’’ would with the “ nigori” become “ gi,” 
70.) and) dazu.” 

The student’s grammar will teach him when to employ 
the one, and when the other. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CHINESE SOUNDS 


EVERY man, woman, and child knows that Chinese is the 
most difficult language in the world, and most people will 
inform you that there is no Chinese language proper, but 
that ib is composed of hundreds of dialects, and that in all 
probability an ‘nhabitant of a Chinese village will not be 
able to understand one word spoken in another village a 
dozen miles distant. 

There is some truth in this, and the reason is simple 
enough. | 

China does not possess the means of locomotion be- 
tween one district and another which are to be found in 
Western countries, and therefore the language, aS spoken 
in certain parts of the country, will have endured obvious 
modifications according to the life, customs, and whims, 
of the inhabitants, uninfluenced by the trend of thought 
elsewhere. 

Railways have accomplished much, not only in the 
British Isles, but in many other lands, by bringing the 
inhabitants of various parts into touch with one another, 
which results in a greater uniformity of the language, or 
at least a fuller comprehension of words and phrases as 
used and understood in other areas. 

The same thing is happening to-day in China wherever 
new means of intercommunication are being established, 
but there still remains—and will assuredly remain for many 
centuries yet—a great diversity, not only of pronunciation, 
but also of vocabulary. 

To all who intend to visit China, and to those who 
desire to form a closer acquaintance with this interesting 
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country and its literature, I would advise the study of the 
Mandarin or “ Kwan hwa,” which is spoken by three- 
fourths of the population, at the lowest estimate.* 

The written characters are, it must be admitted, very 
difficult indeed to the foreigner, for there exists no alpha- 
bet, and therefore no system of spelling. 

Each Chinese word has a written character of its own, 
and each must be learned separately; some of them are 
simple, being composed of a few strokes only, others are 
extremely complicated. 

It will be found, however, that certain strokes occur 
over and over again in regular combinations in certain 
characters, which fact will greatly facilitate the student’s 
work and assist his memory. 

These regular sets of strokes are termed “ radicals,” of 
which 214 are known; and all Chinese characters can be 
classified in vocabularies and dictionaries under these 214 
headings, although at first some little difficulty will be 
experienced in recognizing the radical portion of a char- 
acter among the other strokes. 

The radicals themselves possess anything from one to 
seventeen strokes, and many of them are themselves words 
actually in use. 

After years of concentrated study, scholars, both Oriental 
and Occidental, arrived at the conclusion that the Chinese 
written language was originally pictorial. 

The original designs, from which has developed the 
modern script, were in the main very simple drawings of 
the shapes of things, such as might be expected nowadays 
from a child in the lower forms. 

The sun, for example, was represented by a circle, the 
moon by a crescent, and other figures were sketched, each 
bearing the form of some common object, not as seen by 
the artist in the act of drawing, but as conjured up vaguely 
by the mind’s eye. ‘These are known as ideographs. 


* One authority says four-fifths. 
12 
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Each Chinese word is composed of two parts, called, 
respectively, (1) the “ideograph,” or ‘‘ written idea” of 
the word, and (2) the “ phonetic,” giving the key to its 
pronunciation, both parts being joined together so as to 
form one character. 

There exist only 214 radicals, but the “ phonetics ” are 
far more numerous, there being at the very least 1,600 of 
them. 

Now, a radical may be combined, at different times, 
with several phonetics, taking its pronunciation from the 
latter, and at the same time varying in meaning. 

For instance, the ideograph or radical pronounced 
‘* shih,” meaning “ to eat,’’ by combining with the phonetic 
forms ‘“‘ fan” or “ yang,” becomes either ‘‘ food ”’ or “ to 
nourish.” The characters corresponding to ‘“‘fan’”’ and 
‘“‘“vang”’ each have the form of radical character in their 
construction, but adopt the pronunciation of the new 
portion, or phonetic, which is added to this radical in order 
that a new word may be made. 

Some radicals in combination, but not all, unfortunately, 
will immediately give the student a solution to the meaning 
of a compound character. 

Thus, the radical signifying “cave” is found in the 
characters which represent the words “empty” and 
poor. ’/ 

A cave gives the impression of emptiness, and by only 
a slight stretch of the imagination emptiness may be 
likened to poorness; for the house and pockets of a poor 
man are empty, or nearly so, and so most probably is his 
stomach. 

The radical for ‘‘ water ”’ gives “‘ eternal” and “ deep ”; 
that for “ fire’’ gives “furnace”? and “hot”; that for 
‘“ words ’’ becomes in one case “ to teach,” and in another 
* to warn.” 

Unfortunately, the analysis of compound characters is 
not always sc simple, for, in most instances, not only an 
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elastic imagination, but also much learning, on the student’s 
part, in historical Chinese, would be necessary in order 
to find any relationship between one part of a word and 
another. 

The pronunciation of Chinese would be the most simple 
of things were it not for the existence of ‘ tones,” to 
_ which I have already referred in the first part of this 
work. 

Pronunciation is not tone, as I have explained. In 
Western languages the tone of a word is generally an in- 
dication of the condition of the speaker’s mind at a definite 
moment, and expresses astonishment, anger, indifference, 
and so forth; but in Chinese, on the other hand, tone is 
employed in order that some difference may be made 
between words which are pronounced alike. 

These words take their pronunciation from their “ pho- 
netic ’ portion; and, as the latter may occur in several 
characters, some distinction must be made for the sake of 
clear understanding. 

In Mandarin there are four tones, though a fifth is also 
used.* 

The student’s own grammar will offer him ample advice 
on this point, and he will learn of the existence of rising, 
falling, even, and abrupt tones. 

On no account should these tones be ignored, for they 
are essential to perfect speech. 

Through carelessness in this matter the reader might 
refer to his or her father as ‘“‘ husband,” for ‘“‘ fu’ means 
both, and a few other words, according to its tone. 

One can imagine the disastrous consequences which would 
ensue if a Chinese lover misjudged the tone of the word 
“hao ” during an interview with his fiancée; for this word 
has, among other significations, the meaning of “ to love ” 
and also “ to roar like a tiger.”’ 

Let it be noted, too, that the Chinese spoken language 


* Some Chinese dialects possess more than a dozen. 
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abounds in aspirates, which must always be sounded dis- 
tinctly. 

The pronunciation itself will present very few difficulties 
to the British student. 

The consonants f, h, k, 4, m, n, p, 8, w, and y, are to be 
sounded as in English. 

’ Sh is similar to sh in “ shame.” 

J resembles the French j in “jour,” which may be 
likened to the s in “ pleasure ”’ or ‘leisure’? and to the 
z of “azure.” 7 

T's is equivalent to the és in “ wits * or the tz of “ Swit- 
zerland.” 

Seti is rather a peculiar sound, which may be likened 
to a hiss followed by a buzz so as to make one sound, the 
first gliding into the second. By saying “this zebra ” 
slowly at first, and then very rapidly, leaving no break 
between the two words, we can arrive at an excellent 
imitation of the sound. The s and z combined form: the 
sound of ssi. 

Tt is similar to the above, except that we must replace 
the initial hiss by a ¢ sound. 

The words “what zebra” afford a good illustration. 
Remember that the z must never assume the value of an 
ordinary s, but must be deep and strong as in “* buzz.” 

The tz in “ Switzerland ” will not do at all, for the z 
has here an s sound, and this already exists, as I have 
shown, in Chinese. 

Both the ssz and the tzi need care, and it will be well worth 
the student’s while to spend some time in practising them. 

A is like the English a in “arm.” 

E is akin to the a of * fate,” spoken so quickly as almost 
to resemble the e of “ten.” It may be said to take its 
place midway between these two sounds. 

7 sounds as in ‘“‘ machine ”’ or as ee in “ meet.” 

Q is the same as English o in ‘“ rope,” but is not drawled 
so much. 
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U is never pronounced as in “mute” or © nut,” but 
always as oo in “ boot.”’ 

Ai is a combination of the a and 7 above, and is similar 
to our ai in “ aisle.” 

The ah and the ee which follows it in such a phrase as, 
“Ah, eels again,” will suffice as an illustration of this 
diphthong. 

Ao is a combination of the a and o, and can be better 
understood from the phrase, “‘ Ah, oats again,” in which 
the ah and the o or oa of “ oats” give the sounds required 
to form this diphthong. 

Hi is another diphthong, and is a combination of the 
e and i. The phrase “ Weigh each” affords an example 
of the one sound following the other to form the Chinese e2. 

Ia must be sounded as ya in “ yard.” 

Ie is equal to the ya of ‘“‘ Yale” (the American Univer- 
sity). 

Iu sounds similar to the English “ you.” 

In the three latter diphthongs, the letter 7 must be heard 
quite as distinctly as the other letters, a, e, and wu. 

Ou approximates to our ow in “ low,” and each vowel 
must be clear and precise. 

En (written with a circumflex accent) should be pro- 
nounced like wn in “ fun.” 

Erh (also with a circumflex accent) resembles our wrr 
in such a word as “ purr.” 

The Chinese language, as we have seen, is unable to form 
new combinations of sound, because it possesses no alpha- 
bet with which to form them, and the number of sounds, 
irrespective of “‘ tones,” is very limited. 

The Peking dialect, for instance, possesses roughly four 
hundred. 

This number can be augmented, of course, with the 
assistance of the “ tones,’ and in another respect by the 
introduction of an aspirate between a consonant and a 
vowel. 
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In Chinese there are syllables having the sounds “ chu,” 
“kang,” and “ting ”’;* there are also others, quite dis- 
tinct from these, which are almost identical with the 
three, except that they have a slight aspirate sound in 
their composition. 

“Chu” would therefore be pronounced as “ ch’hu,” 
“ kang ” as “ k’hang,” and “ ting ” as “ t’hing.” 

Let me remark that the latter syllable must not be 
given the value of the English word “ thing,” for our th 
ig a different sound altogether. The ¢ and h must be 
rendered separately, as in the words “ rat-hole.”’ 

The following list of a few common syllables will serve 
as an exercise in pronunciation, and should be studied 
earnestly with the assistance of the rules for vowel and 
consonant sounds which have been already given. 


Chai = [Match-aisle]. Li [ Lee]. 

Ch’ai_ [Match-high]. Liao = [Lee-arm-oat]. 

Chia = [Much-yarn]. Lu [Waterloo]. 

Chia [Much-h-yarn]. Lun = [Loon]. 

Chin ([Cheen ; short ee]. Lung [Zoon-hung]. 

Ch'in [Ch’heen ; short ee]. Liian [Zw of the French—wide 
Fang  [Father-long]. French section; an as 
Fou ['Toff-owe]. follows: Arm-n]. 

Hai [High ; asin Shanghai]. | Mén [Money]. 

Hang [Harm-sing]. Méng [Among]. 

Hsiao [H-see-how]. Miao [ Me-arm-oat]. 

Hsing [H-sing]. Nan [An-ark-n.] 

Jih | Leisure-eat-h]. Niang [Knee-ark-lung]. 

Kan — [Cart-not]. Pén [Pun]. 

Kang  [Cart-sang]. Pen [Phun]. 

Kang [K-harm-sang]. Pou — [P-hoe]. 

Ku [Coon]. Pou [P-hoe]. 

Ku [K-hoop]. Sé [Servant]. 

Kuan [Quantity]. Shih [She-her]. 

Kung  [Coon-lung]. Sun [Soon]. 

K’ung [K-hoop-lung]. Tai [T'ar-ear]. 

Lai [ Lark-eat]. Wu [ Woo]. 

Lao [ Lark-oat}. Yai [ Yard-ear]. 

Lei [ Lake-eat]. Yii [ Y followed by Frenchw]. 


* Remember that uw is pronounced as oo in “boot”; a as a in 


“art ’’; i as the ee in “‘ meet.”’ 
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In speaking Chinese, the beginner must learn to pro- 
nounce every sound with the utmost clearness and without 
hesitation. 

Constant repetition and frequent application are needed 
in order to attain even a fair degree of fluency—more for 
this tongue, probably, than for any other. 

As regards the characters, these should be learned a 
few at a time, and practised at every odd moment through- 
out the day, in addition to one solid hour’s work out of 
the twenty-four at the very least. 

Every few days the student should revise the back 
work, as revision is the very best training for the memory. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ROUND ABOUT THE WORLD 


THE importance of a knowledge of foreign languages to 
man, in any branch of mental or physical labour, cannot 
be over-estimated, for, as I have shown earlier in the 
work, there exists some language especially adapted to 
the needs of each one of us, although we may not at once 
realize its value. 

It may occasionally happen that some obscure dialect 
would present far more possibilities than one of the better- 
known tongues, especially to those who intend to seek 
adventure, fortune, or other attraction, in the less civi- 
lized corners of the earth. 

I imagine that there will be many good openings for the 
British of all classes in certain parts of East and South- 
West Africa, and in the Cameroons, in the near future, 
and those of us who have heard the call of the great African 
continent will do well to be equipped with a fair know- 
ledge of one of the local dialects. 

Those of the Cameroons are Dualla, Fula, and Jaunde; 
those of German East Africa are Kinga, Kinyamwesi, 
Shambala (Shambaa), Shisumbwa (Lusumbwa), Wahehe, 
and Swaheli; those of German South-West Africa, Herero 
and Ovamba (Kwanyama, Oshikuanjama). 

Really excellent grammars and vocabularies of these 
dialects are obtainable from English publishers. 

In certain African languages, notably Zulu, a peculiar 
click is heard during the pronunciation of many words, 
and a considerable amount of practice and patience is 
required for its accomplishment by Europeans. Another 
peculiarity is the frequent occurrence of m and » sounds 
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before other consonants at the beginning of words, of which 
the following are instances: 


English. Swaheli. 
Arab Mwarabu. 
Baby Mtoto. 
Bird Ndege. 
Border Mpaka. 
Bread Mkate. 
Calf Ndama. 
Camel Ngamia. 
English(man) Mngreza. 
European Mzungu. 
Forest Mvitu. 
Pig Nguruwe. 
Shield Ngao. 
Spear. Mkuki. 
Wheat Ngano. 
English. Zulu. 
Black Mnyama. 
Fever Nfehlane. 
Little Neinyane. 
Red Mbomvu. 
To-morrow Mgomuso. 
Why ? Ngani ? 


As a general rule, a working conversational knowledge 
of any of the Bantu or other African languages can be 
acquired in a few months, and I would counsel the reader 
to study beforehand as much as possible of the dialect 
spoken in that part of the continent he intends to visit. 

In South and Central America such preparation with 
regard to the native dialects is generally unnecessary, 
except in the interior in districts at great distances from 
civilization, where the white man might have occasion 
to take the Indians into his employ. 

In the East we have other tongues, such as Anamese,* 
Siamese (or Thai), Burmese, and Tibetan; a sound ac- 
quaintance with one of them will be essential to travellers 
in these parts. 


* Dialects of Cochin China, Tonkin, etc. 
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These languages have each a peculiar script of their 
own, and are monosyllabic in structure. To travellers 
in the East Indies a knowledge of the Malay tongue would 
certainly prove a great asset, for it is spoken not only in 
the Malay Peninsula itself, but extensively in Sumatra 
and on the Borneo coast. 

In other parts of Sumatra there exist dialects known as 
Achinese, Battak, and Lampong. 

The dialect of Java is sometimes called Kawi, some- 
times Javanese, and in the north and interior of Borneo 
we find a dialect termed Dayak. 

Considerable trade is done between the East Indies and 
Kuropean countries, and familiarity with the native speech 
is always conducive to successful enterprise. 

I admit that, for trading purposes among such varied 
races and tribes as one encounters in the farther East, a 
high degree of proficiency is needless, and that a few hundred 
words of two or more dialects would be much more suitable 
to the needs of the trader who does not remain in one 
place for any considerable length of time. 

It is, however, much to his advantage to secure as 
extensive a vocabulary as his leisure will permit, for by 
doing so he will be able to “‘ work” certain “ oracles ” 
of which his competitor, of no linguistic ability, is ignorant. 

The old traveller in the East has, of course, known 
these things for years; it is to the rising generation that I 
appeal. 

What is true of the East is true also of the West, of 
the North, and of the South, of extensive countries and of 
small distant islands. 

The Pacific Ocean, especially in the centre and south, 
abounds in islands and groups of islands, each of which 
possesses a distinct system of language. 

There are two principal groups, the Melanesian and the 
Polynesian, the former embracing the dialects of Fiji, 
New Caledonia, Solomon Islands, and New Hebrides, the 
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latter those of New Zealand (Maori), Samoa, Tahiti, and 
vhe Sandwich Islands, among others. 

Apart from the utility to foreign residents of an ac- 
quaintance with any of these dialects, there exist many 
grammatical peculiarities which may possibly interest 
those of studious habits. 

In most foreign conquered lands the traveller will find 
that the subservient natives are usually conversant with 
the speech of the towns about which they congregate, and 
he may therefore feel inclined to ignore the aboriginal 
speech altogether, which is, I consider, a great mistake 
on his part, for more reasons than one. 

First, a fair insight into the idiom of the subjected 
people would enable him to assist the authorities in avert- 
ing disagreements and insurrections. 

Secondly, by exhibiting an interest in their language, 
and incidentally their life and customs, he would, by 
degrees, add materially to his own welfare and to that of 
the business which first brought him into touch with the 
people. 

Thirdly, by the exhibition of tact and perseverance, and 
by sundry deeds of kindness and consideration, he may be 
permitted to hear of opportunities for sound trade and 
uncultivated industries, of the existence of which neither 
he nor anybody else had previously any notion. 

I am aware that these remarks may savour of romance, 
but I can assure the reader that there is truth in what I say. 

Every race has an inbred policy which it endeavours to 
keep from the world, and even the least significant tribes 
have secrets which they guard jealously. 

Men have not changed much throughout the ages; we 
find love and sincerity, greed and passion, as prevalent 
nowadays as they were twenty and thirty centuries ago. 

Wherever you go, their hearts are the same, and the 
surest and safest way to the hearts of men is through 
their language. , 
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A man may be judged by his actions, but he needs 
speech when the moment arrives to explain them, and it 
is far better to speak for oneself than to employ an inter- 
preter. 

One would imagine, as a result of the trend of modern 
thought, that disguises and secret expeditions into for- 
bidden places had already become a thing of the past, 
but this is far from the truth. 

Diplomacy, for instance, still requires such expedients, 
and most of us know that subterfuge in war-time is abso- 
lutely essential. 

During a skirmish, or even during a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities, an officer or scout will contrive to ap- 
proach the enemy, and even to associate with them, with 
a view to obtaining information which might prove worth 
the risk. 

There are two points to be observed here. 

First, his disguise must be beyond suspicion ; secondly, 
he must possess a thorough mastery of the enemy’s speech, 
if he intends to mingle with them. 

A knowledge of foreign tongues is an exceedingly useful 
asset in time of war, for prisoners have at all hours to be 
interviewed and questioned, and any written matter found 
upon them has always to be subjected to the closest scrutiny. 

In the war of 1870 between France and Germany, much 
valuable information was imparted to the invaders through 
carelessness of French correspondents. 

Both the combatant nations in the Russo-Japanese War 
were well provided with interpreters and translators, and 
in all future wars the lessons of the past will assuredly not 
go unheeded. 

For those who desire to become acquainted with martial 
questions from other points of view, there are always avail- 
able foreign newspapers and other periodicals of every 
description and attitude; even the literature of hostile 
Powers may be obtained through neutral countries. 
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War is as inevitable as death, and will always be so while 
the population of the world is divided into nations all 
speaking different tongues. 

Those which were enemies a hundred years ago may be 
to-day firm allies or vice versa ; another hundred years may 
find them striving for the overthrow of each other. 

Wars are hostile to the existence of a universal language, 
and it behoves us to remember that, while Mars still sways 
the minds of men, the necessity for studying foreign lan- 
guages will always exist. 

There have been many attempts to popularize invented 
languages, of which Volapuk and Esperanto are the most 
worthy of note. 

It seems to me that any speech fashioned by one indi- 
vidual must savour of the unnatural, and, though the idea 
is a noble one and intended to benefit mankind, I do not 
see even the vestige of a possibility of the adoption of a 
universal tongue. 

I know of a party of Esperantists who, dissatisfied in 
some way with the original Esperanto, arranged the lan- 
guage to suit themselves, thus forming what may be 
termed, for want of a better word, a dialect. 

It is clear that any universal language would be subject 
to changes, and that everywhere new terms and new modes 
of expression would be introduced to meet certain needs. 

The human mind is so singular in its workings, that the 
more popular such an idiom became, so much the more 
would it be forced to submit to the whims of the various 

ACES. 

Not only would distinct peoples modify the forms of 
the language, but the various classes composing any one 
nation would introduce affected modes of articulation and 
rhetoric, resulting in the inevitable defeat of the original 
purpose. 

I think this would happen, too, in the case of any living 
or dead language, such as English or Latin, 
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Most people disagree on the question of correctness of 
pronunciation, and it would seem almost an impossible 
task to endeavour to speak even one’s own language in 
such a way as to satisfy the punctilious demands of all 
critics. 

How much more difficult, then, would it be in the case 
of an international tongue ! 

Latin and Greek have long been employed interna- 
tionally as mediums for the expression of scientific terms, 
and answer the purpose very well. . 

“ Geography,” “ geology,” “ geometry,” and others of 
like endings, are formed from Greek words, and the first 
syllable is derived from a Greek word signifying ‘“ earth.” 

Terms connected with the many instruments used by 
Scientists are mostly adapted from the Greek, whilst the 
official names of animals and plants are given in Latin, 
although both the words “ zoology’ and “ botany ” are 
borrowed from the Greek. 

“ Geology,” of which the name itself is formed from two 
Greek words, makes use of the expression ‘‘ stratum,” 
which is Latin. | 

Archeology, anthropology, anatomy, astromony, meteor- 
ology, chemistry, physics, and other sciences, all resort to 
Latin and Greek for convenient terms. 

I do not suggest that every student of science should 
take up seriously the study of these ancient tongues, for 
the names of chemicals, animals, plants, and so forth, can 
easily be learned whenever they come under observation; 
on the other hand, a modern foreign tongue would be of 
far more assistance in scientific research. 

The Germans, not especially those interested in science, 
but also students of art, commerce, and literature, have 
made the study of languages a strong point, and other 
foreign nations are not very far behind them in this respect. 

Let us hope that the subject will be taken more seriously 
by the British in the future, for we cannot afford to neglect it, 
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The reader, having mastered the speech of one foreign 
people, ought not to be content with this accomplishment, 
but should immediately turn his attention to some other 
idiom, still keeping in practice with the former by oral 
and silent reading. 

When he is able to interpret from one foreign tongue 
into another foreign one without undue hesitation, he will 
experience something of that delightful sense of power 
which is conceived by those who have worked diligently, 
and which constitutes in itself an ample reward for the 
labour expended. 

There are some countries about which we hear very little, 
yet which are historically interesting. Finland is such a 
one. 

The language of the people is called Finnish or Suomi, 
and it possesses a really cultivated literature, embracing 
an old epic poem called the “ Kalevala,’’ which runs into 
twenty-two thousand verses. 

Like many other historic compositions, it has been 
modernized, and takes its place in the ranks of the classics. 

In the same part of Northern Europe we find the Lap- 
ponic of Lapland, the Esthonian, spoken to the south of 
the Gulf of Finland, and other dialects of less importance. 

The northern parts of Europe and Asia abound in dialects 
spoken by either wandering or stationary tribes, and, 
should the reader contemplate a prolonged sojourn in any 
of these regions, I would advise him to commence the study 
of the language of the nearest Great Power, for the natives 
will be certainly acquainted with it. 

By following such a course he will lose less time, and 
will discover, on applying himself to the dialect, that there 
are resemblances between it and the better-known tongue, 
which will facilitate his task. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
REMARKS TO TEACHERS 


Tue teaching of modern foreign languages has been for 
many years a topic of much discussion, not only among 
pedagogues, but also at the meetings of local councils, 
whose members are often better acquainted with the prac- 
tice of agriculture than with the theory of education. 

A native of any foreign land would naturally afford the 
best means of teaching his own language were he able to 
maintain the standard of discipline generally found in 
British schools. 

Unfortunately for him, and incidentally for the schools, 
he has never been given an opportunity of showing results; 
for the typical British schoolboy has ridiculed him, his 
colleagues have smiled broadly before everybody at his 
quaint ways, and even the “ head *’ has occasionally used 
him as the motive for a witty remark. 

What chance has he had, then, of imparting his know- 
ledge to boys who, under proper supervision, might have 
counted one or two foreign tongues among their best 
subjects ? 

English-speaking teachers have now taken the place of 
the foreigner, for the sake of discipline, in spite of the fact 
that their pronunciation may be of the poorest. 

It is really a pity that we have not cared to encourage 
the foreigner in his willingness to instruct us, for he could 
give us knowledge which might well be used against him 
in after-years. I need not say by what means. 

Correct pronunciation is quite as important as accidence 
and syntax, although nowadays more weight is attached to 
the two latter, much to the detriment of thorough learning. 
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To the lowest as to the highest forms, the matter of 
pronunciation is all-important, for, in dealing with the 
foreign languages usually taught in schools, we find that 
the correct rendering of a single word may often provide 
a key to the pronunciation of many others. 

It is a far more difficult task to unlearn than to learn, 
and, this being so, our pupils ought to be taught with 
scrupulous care from the first lesson. 

In the junior forms there is generally too much cram- 
ming, which is in every way harmful to all future work, 
and very little attention is paid to repetition. 

Constant repetition paves the way to fluency, and this 
can only be obtained by augmenting the number of sen- 
tences in each exercise, in which respect the ordinary school 
grammar is usually very deficient. 

I have seen many such works which, at the end of every 
chapter, give between twenty and thirty sentences to be 
translated from and into the foreign tongue, where there 
ought to be a hundred, or even more. = 

The chapter itself often consists of several grammatical 
rules with exceptions, one or more tenses of a verb, and a 
vocabulary of upwards of a dozen words representing most 
of the parts of speech, if not all of them. 

Given such material, one should be able to construct a 
Jarge number of supplementary exercises which could serve, 
not only as written work, but as conversation or oral prac- 
tice. 

Every new word brought to the pupil’s notice ought to 
be used by him in every possible combination, and not 
merely once or twice in a short exercise. 

In the elementary chapters the amount of matter to be 
memorized should be far less than in the later ones, and no 
work of any description ought to be passed until it has been 
examined in detail. 

In teaching young children the ordinary school grammar 


is most unsuitable. 
13 
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I have known instances of the employment of one type 
of grammar throughout a whole school, the junior forms 
restricting themselves to the opening lessons, and the 
seniors gradually working on towards the end. 

I wonder how many of these young people ever arrive 
at the last lesson of any one foreign grammar! Would 
not the results be far more satisfactory if very small and 
very elementary books were used for the juniors, and others 
of enlarged proportions for the older pupils ? 

Such a method would give each one an opportunity of 

working through a whole book, and surely the moral effect 
would not be without value. 
_ The preparatory grammar, to be of any practical assist- 
ance, must be exceedingly simple and confined in the 
beginning to monosyllabic words, then a little later to 
those of two syllables. Mat 

Kvery unfamiliar sound ought to be exercised at the 
commencement; for the younger a child is, so-much the 
quicker will it cultivate the correct pronunciation and tone. 

If a child of ten years, in its first term at a modern 
foreign language, can master fifty words with their exact 
pronunciations, and can use them in varied combinations, 
nothing more should be desired of it or its teacher. 

A child who in the first year learns thoroughly a hun- 
dred and fifty words, without counting, of course, the cases 
of nouns and the simpler tenses of verbs, is making excel- 
lent progress, and this progress can only be attained, let 
it be noted, by frequent and carefully organized repetition. 

When the exercises given by’ the grammar in use are 
inadequate, it falls to the duty of the teacher to create 
others. 

An unlimited amount of patience is necessary to the 
imparting of such knowledge to the young, for the interest 
is apt to flag at times. Even adults occasionally find 
languages a tedious study, and often Stop to consider if 
there are not more agreeable pursuits. 
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In order to counteract this temporary lassitude on tbe 
part of my young friends, I used to make a point of sketch- 
ing people, figures, animals, and other objects, closely 
connected with the lesson, upon the blackboard. On hot 
summer days I have even taken them out of doors; and, 
although on such occasions one does not achieve very much, 
one can always learn something. 

Games may be played while the teacher issues short 
commands in the foreign language. It depends upon the 
discipline exercised by the master whether such diversions 
are a success or otherwise. 

The names of common objects, ‘such as flowers, trees, 
and animals, can be taught, and reference made to them 
afterwards in the schoolroom. 

A lesson which is at the same time a recreation is to be 
commended, especially on a day when the high tempera- 
ture indoors impedes all mental activity on the part of the 
pupils. 

Hygienic laws play a very important part in successful 
teaching at all seasons of the year. 

Translation alone is insufficient; the lesson should in- 
clude recitation, conversation, dictation, and, in the 
advanced courses, original composition graduated to the 
standard of the pupils. 

During the first terms the dictionary should not be 
used, and only sparingly: at the advanced stage, for the 
memory must be brought into play continually. 

Language study trains the memory, and, in a case where 
the latter has previously been imperfect, an astonishing 
development may be noted when the subject is taught 
seriously. 

As an occasional stimulus to the older boys, foreign 
newspapers of good standing might be distributed among 
them, and the most suitable topics selected as class 
work. 


Such a plan would not only lead them into a new field 
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of interest, but it would at the same time give them an 
insight into the psychology of a foreign people. 

As I have mentioned in an earlier part of this book, 
modern plays furnish excellent material for conversation 
practice. 

I do not advise the selection of classic authors as the 
first step towards advanced work, because one meets with 
So many archaic forms and unconversational expressions, 
which would hardly ever be needed, except in the case 
of a certain author being specially set for examination 
purposes. 

The middle-form pupils in every school and college 
should be taught foreign correspondence, both private and 
commercial, and ought to be encouraged to write letters 
frequently. 

It matters very little how simple the text is, or how 
brief the letter, so long as the master insists upon correct- 
ness. 

Correctness is the “estat factor both in learning and 
teaching. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this 
point, for a false notion at the commencement will cause 
endless inconvenience later. 

Greetings and words of command in the foreign tongue 
will sharpen the wits of the class, and can be varied inde- 
finitely ; while the local pronunciation of geographical 
names will help always towards a better appreciation of 
foreign sounds. 

Vocabularies destined for the use of very young scholars 
should comprise only those words which denote the most 
familiar objects, the most common actions, and the most 
prevalent qualities, with a few prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. 

These words ought to be closely connected with the 
child’s home-life, in the first place, for the home is not 
only the Cee of the child, but also of its mother- 
tongue. 
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With adults it is a different matter. The vocabulary 
may in their case contain words of almost every descrip- 
tion, for the development of the adult brain is far in ad- 
vance of that of the child; consequently, youth and man- 
hood will experience no more difficulty, in memorizing 
words of three or more syllables, than is felt by a child 
in its attempts to remember monosyllabic words. 

The importance of written accents, too, cannot be 
exaggerated; an omission will frequently alter the sense 
of a word, and may mean the loss of several marks in an 
examination paper. 

Much, of course, must be left to the teacher’s discretion 
and to his sense of originality, for no fixed rules for the 
teaching of any subject can be given, on account of the 
varied mentality of the class. 

Whenever a pupil is particularly brilliant in any one 
subject other than a foreign language, he should be shown 
exactly how valuable languages may prove to be when 
taken in conjunction with any art or science. 


Countr 


England |Sovereign |: 


y. 


Austria |Krone 
Argentine | Peso 
Belgium |Franc 
Brazil Milreis 
China*. |Tael 
Chili Peso 
Denmark |Krone 
Egypt Piastre 
France Frane 
Germany |Mark 
Greece Drachma 
Holland |Gulden 
India Rupee 
Italy Lira 
Japan Yen 
Mexico Dollar, or 
Peso 

Norway |Krone 
Peru Sol 
Persia Kran 
Portugal |Milreis 
Russia Rouble 
Serbia Dinar 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden !Krona 
Turkey |Piastre 
United 

States -|Dollar 
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APPENDIX I 


FOREIGN COINAGE , 


Value Division, 
ett be 
20 0 | 240 Pence. 12 Pence =!1 Shilling. 
9?| 100 Heller. 10 Heller =1 Penny. 
1 8 | 100 Centavos. 
9?/ 100 Centimes. 10 Centimes =1 Penny. 
1 3 {1,000 Reis. 50 Reis =1 Penny 
2 44/1,000 Cash. 40 Cash =1 Penny 
1 6 | 100 Centavos. x 
1 14) 100 Ore. 8 Ore =] Penny. 
21; 40 Paras. 
9?| 100 Centimes. 10 Centimes =1 Penny. 
1 Qj] 100 Pfennige. 8 Pfennige =1 Penny. 
93| 100 Lepta. 10 Lepta ‘=1 Penny. 
1 8 | 100 Cents. 5 Cents =] Penny. 
1 4 16 Annas. 12 Pies =] Anna. 
93, 100 Centesimi. 10 Centesimi=1 Penny. 
2 04} 100 Sen. 4 Sen =1 Penny. 
2 0 | 100 Centavos. te 
i 14) 100 Ore. 8 Ore = | Penny. 
2 0 | 100 Centavos. 
4 20 Shahis. 
3 10 {1,000 Reis. 25 Reis =] Penny. 
2 13} 100 Kopecks, 4 Kopecks =1 Penny. 
94; 100 Paras. 10 Paras = Penn ys 
9 | 100 Centimos. a 
1 14] 100 Ore. 8 Ore =] Penny. 
2 40 Paras. 
4 2] 100 Cents. 1 Cent =1 Half- 
penny. 


* In some parts of China the Mexican dollar is used, though it has 
less value than in Mexico, 
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Country. 


Argentine 
Austria 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Brazil 

British Empire 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
Canada 

Cape Colony 
Ceylon 

Chili 

China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Engiand 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Hungary 
India 

Ireland 

Italy 
Japanese Empire 
Mexico 
Montenegro 
Natal 
Newfoundland 
New South Wales 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Palestine 
Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 
Prussia 
Queensland 
Rumania 
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APPENDIX II 
GEOGRAPHICAL DaTa 

Capital or Princi-| Area in Square : 

pal Town, M ‘les Population. 
Buenos Ayres 1,135,849 6,500,600 
Vienna 115,903 28,264,000 
Vienna 261,035 51,223,142 
Brussels | 11,373 7,451,903 
Rio Janeiro | 3,293,000 21,461,000 
London | 11,444,000 490,000,000 
Sofia 38,080 4,221,000 
Mandalay 236,738 10,490,624 
Ottawa 3,729,665 7,185,000 
Cape Town 276,995 2,507,500 
Colombo 25,332 4,038,456 
Santiago 307,620 3,871,000 
Peking 4,277,170 433,553,000 
Bogota 435,000 4,300,000 
Havana 44,000 2,049,000 
Copenhagen 15,592 2,659,000 
Cairo 400,000 11,287,359 
London 50,903 33,502,928 
Paris 207,054 39,267,000 
Berlin 208,858 64,775,000 
Athens 25,014, 2,632,000 
Amsterdam 12,648 5,853,037 
Budapest 125,430 19,254,559 
Delhi 1,803,000 315,060,000 
Dublin 32,360 4,371,570 
Rome | 110,659 34,565,698 
Tokyo 259,960 63,027,000 
Mexico 767,000 13,606,000 
Cetinje 3,630 250,000 
Pietermaritzburg, 35,371 1,249,034 
St. John’s 162,734 238,614 
Sydney | 310,372 1,621,677 
Wellington 104,751 1,029,417 
Christiania 124,130 2,370,000 
Jerusalem 11,000 700,000 
Teheran 628,000 9,000,000 
Lima 500,000 4,500,000 
Lisbon . 35,490 5,423,132 
Berlin 134,622 40,157,573 
Brisbane 670,500 572,654 
Bucharest 50,720 6,865,739 
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FEOGRAPHICAL Data—Continued 


From the above table it is possible to judge roughly the number of . 
inhabitants per square mile of country. 


Country. he rae. Area A eet es Population. 
Russian Empire Petrograd 8,330,189 162,395,200 
Scotland Edinburgh 30,405 4,877,648 
Serbia Belgrade 18,650 2,853,659 
Siam Bangkok 195,000 6,230,000 
Spain Madrid 196,173 20,068,381 
Straits Settlements; Singapore 1,630 636,961 
Sweden Stockholm 172,876 5,476,441 
Switzerland Berne 15,976 3,559,349 
Tasmania Hobart 26,215 186,860 
Tibet Lhasa 463,200 6,500,000 
Turkish Empire Constantinople 1,565,024 36,723,283 
United States Washington 3,571,492 91,972,266 
Union of South Pretoria 

Africa 473,184 5,505,300 
Victoria Melbourne 87,884 1,303,357 
Wales Cardiff 7,421 2,253,687 
Western Australia Perth 975,920 273,543 
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